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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———_—-——_ 
HE Crown Prince Rudolph was buried on Tuesday, 
in the usual burial-place of his family, the crypt of the 
Capuchin Church in Vienna, with full religious rites. It was 
at first believed that these would be refused, Rome being strict 
on the subject of suicide; but the physicians testified, on the 
evidence of appearances in the head, that the Prince was not 
sane; other evidence was laid by the Emperor before the Pope, 
and the opposition, which at first was serious, was withdrawn. | 
The Emperor was deeply shaken by the ceremonial, but he has 
resumed work, and in thanking his people for the feeling they 
have displayed, he implicitly denies all rumours of his abdica- 
tion. It is stated that much difficulty will attend the settlement 
of the succession, as the Emperor’s brother will be passed 
over, and the next heir, the Archduke Francis, is in a state 
of health which makes his succession improbable. No 
final arrangement will, however, be made till November, 
the Austrian laws fixing ten months as the period within 
which the chance of a posthumous heir must be awaited 
before an inheritance can descend. Rumours as to the 
manner of the Prince’s death are still in circulation; but 
he himself, in forwarding his will to his executor, declared his 
intention of quitting life; and if, as seems certain, his mind 
had given way, the immediate motive of his act is of interest 
only to the lovers of scandal. 











General Boulanger has withdrawn himself from the public 
view for a time, probably to avoid any demonstration which 
might give the Government an excuse for arresting him. 
It is affirmed by the Paris correspondent of the Times 
that M. Floquet proposed this in the Cabinet, but was 
resisted by the Minister of Justice—who has resigned—and 
roughly censured by M. de Freycinet, Minister at War, who 
asked if the Premier “wanted to drown himself in blood.” 
The new Minister, M. Guyot-Dessaigne, a nearly unknown 
barrister, is said to have been chosen for his firmness and 
resolution to enforce repressive laws ; but no new measure has 
as yet been proposed, and for any violent step the President’s 
sanction must be secured. It is believed that a dissolution 
will be forced, M. Floquet being thrown out on his Repres- 
sive Bill, and no other Government being possible; but 
the confusion among the parties is most marked. There 
has as yet been no rioting in the streets, but the Bou- 
langists and anti-Boulangists cannot meet even in an assembly 
of Freemasons without coming to blows. The Army re- 


mains entirely passive, though groups of officers in dis- 
tant stations have exhibited strong Boulangist feeling, 
wearing his flower, for instance, the carnation, in festive 
gatherings. In the event of a collision, however, it is with the 
garrison of Paris, and not with the Army at large, that the 
decision would rest ; and the Commandant of the garrison is 


9 | aggregate voting only shows a majority of 23, and eighty 
Republicans were absent, many of whom dread the loss of 
rural seats which they only obtain through the number of 
| the urban voters, whose weight, when the whole Department 
votes together, tells everywhere. Without this disadvantage, 
the Reactionaries‘might win many seats. M. Révillon, more- ' 
| over, is expected to bring forward the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision before the question of scrutin de liste can 
come up; and this may be vital for the Cabinet. 


If the 
Boulangists vote against Revision, it must fall; and the 
assumption that they are bound not to do this, is, we think, 
unfounded. They can abstain, to begin with, and they can 
also declare, without inconsistency, that in the changed posi- 
tion of affairs, an appeal to the people must precede Revision. 
Consistency, moreover, does not count for much in the 
Chamber, especially when any party has demanded that the 
vote be taken by ballot. 


Father MacFadden, whom Mr. Morley wishes to convert 
into a friend of order and government, peace and law, by doing 
exactly what he and his party demand, was the occasion of a 
very disgraceful murder at Gweedore on Sunday, which, so far 
as we can judge from the reports hitherto received,—they 
may, however, be defective,—he did nothing at all, until it was 
too late, to prevent. Probably another police officer besides 
District Inspector Martin,—the one killed at Father Mac- 
Fadden’s door,—may not survive his treatment by the 
mob; the life of Serjeant Carey being also, it is said, de- 
spaired of. The mob were infuriated by their priest’s arrest, 
and thought, we suppose, that they could not do a better 
Sunday’s work than to murder a policeman just after 
mass. Father MacFadden had it in his power to address the 
crowd, and enjoin upon them to keep the peace, when the 
warrant was first shown to him, and it was his first duty as a 
priest to do so. What is stated is that when, after taking 
refuge in his own house, he appeared at an upper window 
and enjoined upon the people to go away, they instantly obeyed 
him; but District Inspector Martin was then lying brutally 
murdered at his door. Surely Father MacFadden, whether 
Nationalist or not, should think of the temptations besetting 
the souls of his belligerent parishioners, before he thinks even 
of his own imprisonment. 


Mr. Morley spoke to his constituents at Newcastle on 
Monday, after a long interview on Saturday with a deputation 
who pressed him to advocate an Hight-Hours Bill for English 
artisans, which he firmly refused to do. His opposition was 
so manly, that even the deputation declared it “fair and 
square,” and said that “of dodging there was none.” In his 
speech on Monday, Mr. Morley said that he desired no better 
epitaph on his Parliamentary gravestone than this,—‘ Of 
dodging there was none.” And utterly opposed as we are to 
him in Irish politics, we think it probable that he will continue 
to deserve that epitaph as he certainly deserves it now; though 
no one would say the same of the political friend of whom he 
spoke so warmly in the same speech, Sir William Harcourt. Mr. 
Morley declined to vote for an Eight-Hours Bill,—first, because 
in the present condition of trade it means, in his opinicn, a loss 
of 17 per cent. on the week’s wages; and next, because he does 
not believe that the great mass of the working people of Great 
Britain wish for such a measure. To our mind, there is a more 
serious objection still,—namely, that even if they do, they have 
no right to interfere with the discretion of the minority of inde- 
pendent men who wish to work longer hours, and who find that 
they can do so with advantage to their families, and without 





still General Saussier. 


injury to themselves. Why should strong grown-up men be 
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fettered in their own freedom of action by a show of hands 
amongst their fellows? Where is the barrister or the physician 
who would tolerate such control as to hours of labour from his 
brothers of the Bar or the College of Physicians ? 


Mr. Morley attacked vehemently Lord Wolseley’s remarks 
on the advantages of universal military training, asserting 
that the civil training which artisans get in their workshops 
is often far more efficacious in bringing both strength of 
body and discipline of will, than Lord Wolseley’s “ jack-boots ” 
doctrine. On the Irish Question, of course, Mr. Morley took 
his usual line. He rebuked the laughter with which his 
mention of the Gweedore murder was received, but thought 
that Father MacFadden should be brought over to the side of 
order, by giving Ireland what the Parnellites demand; and 
on Mr. O’Brien’s case, of course he assumed the very point in 
question when he maintained that in stirring up the peasantry 
to disobey the law, Mr. O’Brien is guilty not of ordinary crime, 
but of political crime only. If so, political crime in such cases 
ought to be punished like ordinary crime. It would be simply 
disgraceful to punish the instrument on whom the politician 
plays, more severely than the politician who sets him in motion. 


Lord Selborne and Mr. Leonard Courtney (the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Commons), addressed a Unionist 
meeting at Oxford on Tuesday. Lord Selborne pointed out 
that if it is right to pacify Ireland now by giving her what 
she says she wants, it will certainly be very inconsistent to 
refuse to follow the same course when, after gaining the very 
much stronger position of a separate Legislature and separate 
Executive, that separate Legislature and separate Executive 
go on to lay down the concessions which they demand in order 
to set their action free,—i.e., to strike off all the imaginary 
“safeguards.” Lord Selborne quoted the correspondence 
between Mr. Brooks, of Durham, who from being a Home- 
ruler has become a Unionist, and Mr. Gladstone, from which 
it appears that what Mr. Gladstone relies on for securing the 
Union after his plans have been adopted, is, first, the Lord- 
Lieutenant and his veto, and next, the “friendly disposition of 
the Irish nation.” In short, Mr. Gladstone relies on the 
binding power of external threads after he has removed the 
living network of political nerve by which the two Kingdoms 
are now drawn into one. 

Mr. Courtney warned his audience that if once the proposals 
of 1886, or anything like them, pass into law, it is the idlest 
imagination to suppose that the so-called guarantees will be 
enforced. If we once give over Ireland to the Home-rulers, it 
would not be a mere discovery that we had made a blunder, 
that would set us upon retrieving our error. The nervelessness 
that we should in that case have shown, would pursue us, of 
course, into the consequences of our error. “It would require 
a resolution and a temper quite inconsistent with the former 
abandonment to undertake the labour of re-establishing 
order.” And yet though there is much which may need reform 
in the present administration of Ireland, Mr. Courtney holds 
that “as a whole, and surveying it carefully, they would find 
working from end to end a great system of justice and equality.” 
That is strong and, we believe, true testimony. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking on Wednesday to the 
Clifton Conservative Working Men’s Association, treated the 
new “ Clerkenwell-cum-Limehouse” programme as a virtual 
relegation of the Disestablishment of the Church and other 
such Radical proposals to the middle of the next century. If 
four “glorified County Councils” are to be created in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland for the separate 
government of those sections of the United Kingdom, and if 
then there is to be a common Federal Assembly to prevent 
these glorified County Councils from quarrelling amongst each 
other, it will be so long before even the proposal for triennial 
or biennial Parliaments, and for a suffrage based on the 
principle, “One man, one vote,” can be discussed, that as for 
the Disestablishment of the Church, it recedes far into the 
distance. The only effect of the root-and-branch policy, 
according to Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, has been the virtual with- 
drawal of the old Radical programme, and the concentration 
of the force of the innovators on an impossible proposal which 


The Radicals have not acted unfairly in the 
Aldermen to the London Council, but they have acte 
generously. Having benefited greatly by the Cons, dw. 
desire to keep politics out of the Council, they oe 
their majority to seat at least seventeen Gladstoni, Use 
Aldermen out of nineteen. Conduct of that kind ns a 
suspicion that they regard the Council chiefly as a he 7 ¥ 
party influence during the next Parliamentary ether 
are careless about any effect on their own re-election 
will occur, in all human probability, after the dleeckin. 
For the rest, they have selected fairly good men ake 
Council is perfectly competent both to represent and to a 
London. The Aldermen chosen are as follows, the oman. 
given in the order of their majorities :—Lord Lingen “ne 
Hobhouse, Mr. Quintin Hogg, Sir T. Farrer, My. F. jy 
Mr. J. Barker, Mr. E. Routledge, Mr. F. Debenham, Mr. § : 
Taylor, the Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Mr. A. Arnold, My . 


election ot 


e of 


Morley, Mr. T. E. Gibb, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the pe 
Meath, Mr. Evan Spicer, Mr. Mark Beaufoy, Miss Cons pe 


the Rev. C. F. Williams. 





We regret to see that the Council proposes to work throng) 
Executive Committees, as the Metropolitan Board did and the 
School Board does. The effect of that system is that nothing 
is ever done vigorously, and that responsibility disappears, 
Why not work as the Government does, through a Cabinet 
composed of, say, seven Councillors, each responsible for , 
department ? The Opposition could then produce an altern. 
tive list, who would be seated if the Cabinet grew unpopular. 
and the public would know whom to hang. The use of (on. 
mittees is the very secret of corruption, and makes administyy. 
tive efficiency almost impracticable. The Council evidently 
contemplates much debate, and has secured the loan of the 
City Council-Room. We trust, if it contemplates long dis. 
cussions, that it will make its rules of debate stricter an] 
better than those of the House of Commons. Already on 
Councillor has called another “no gentleman,” and in the 
absence of rigorous discipline we may have Clerkenwell scenes, 

The expenditure of the London School Board creeps up, in 
spite of the efforts of the economists. The estimate of money 
to be raised for the year ending March 30th, 1889, is £1,102,000, 
and that for the succeeding year is €1,136,000. This is ex. 
elusive of the Government grant and school-fees, the total of 
expenditure being estimated at £€1,631,000. The Board has 
already a debt of £7,000,000, costing in interest and sinking 
funds £589,000 a year—a heavy burden on its resourees, 
though the buildings on which it has been expended are 
probably worth the money. Somebody should leave the 
Board a big legacy, to accumulate at compound interest, for 
the extinction of this dead weight, the pressure of which 
will otherwise cripple education for a generation to come. 
Could not the united City Companies, which ave already 
behaving exceedingly well in the matter of education, 
start a fund with this object in view? At present, the 
ratepayers are so jealous of further outlay, that the Board, 
besides making reasonable economies, cutting down lawyers 
bills, and so forth, is tempted to starve its teachers, or, at all 
events, to avoid offering the prizes absolutely necessary to keep 
a great service in good heart. We dread nothing more than 
the transfer of all education to a class necessarily s¢lf- 
conscious and chronically discontented. 

The Samoan difficulty is in a fair way of being settled. 
Prince Bismarck is too wise a man in the present situation of 
the Continent to make or to accept a quarrel with America, 
and he has repudiated the proclamation of the German 
Consul subjecting foreigners to martial law. He has, moreover, 
invited the Governments of Great Britain and America to 
settle all disputes at a new conference, to be held in Berlin; 
and this having soothed public opinion, has been accepted by 
the Government at Washington. As the Americans cling to 
their rights over Pago-Pago Bay, the ultimate arrangement 
probably will be that each of the three States concerned may 
hold a coaling-station in the islands, but that sovereignty 
and administration shall remain in the hands of the native 
King. The Germans have no real interest in the islands, 
except as a field for the enterprise of one or two German firms. 





can never be anything but a dream. 





The struggle of parties in Roumania begins to attract 
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tion outside her frontiers. The Russian party there is 
meet yistocratic or Conservative one, who have secured a 
the ot a the Chamber. The Deputies suspect the King, pro- 
y h justice, of leaning to the Austro-German alliance, 
4 ase 00 irritated that they formally rejected a proposal to 
yoo message of condolence to the Austrian Reichsrath on 
send ieath of the Crown Prince. They desire to take the 
the Be of foreign policy out of the King’s hands, and will, 
= sawed: force him either to appoint a Russophil Foreign 
caie or to dissolve. In the West, the majority would 
robably win the day; but the King is a Hohenzollern, he is 
p ular with the Army which he has made, and he ean, if | 
ean to extremities, appeal to the grievances of the peasantry | 
against the Boyars. It is probable, too, that he has guarantees 
from the League of Peace, and there is in Roumania no 
alternative dynasty which a victorious party could proclaim. 
In these half-developed States, when the King is resolute, 
power rests with the Executive, and King Charles is not the 
man to be edged off his throne without a determined struggle. 
It is probable, too, that the diplomatists in Bucharest, from 
whom all these reports really come, in their interest in the | 


straggle, unconsciously exaggerate its gravity. | 


major 
bably wit 


General Sir A. Clarke evidently thinks there is “ something ” 
in the report of fortifications for London, for he writes a letter 
published in Monday’s Times, entirely condemning any such 
scheme. He says, and no man has a better right to speak, that 
ascheme for field defences could be completely finished in 
three weeks, “ works of the kind which will meet all require- 


wrong in publishing his anger to his soldiers; but the affair 
reveals the bitterness which exists in the French Army, espe- 
cially in regiments stationed near the frontier. The Berliners, 
who have a curious irritability under scolding, are nearly as 
excited as the French, and point to the story as proof positive 
of French “ vindictiveness,” which is not clear. It was French 
sentiment rather than French vindictiveness which had been 
aroused. 


A good appointment has been made to the Bishopric of St. 
Asaph, if it be true, as we believe it is, that Archdeacon 
Watkins, one of the right-hand men of the present Bishop 
of Durham, has accepted the offer of the See. Archdeacon 
Watkins has done admirable work in Newcastle, where he has 
made the Church a power in one of the poorest parishes 
where formerly it was a mere cipher. He is a man of learning, 
having been Professor of Hebrew in the University of Durham, 
and he is an admirable administrator. Again, he is a Welsh- 
man, and is believed to have a full command of the Welsh 
language; and, best of all, he is a young man for a Bishop, 
and in the fullness of his strength. He has, therefore, a good 
chance of greatly increasing the already rapidly growing 
popularity of the Anglican Church in Wales; and if he 
succeeds in increasing that popularity, he will do it not by 
persuading the Welsh Dissenters that there is no difference 
between the Dissenting bodies and the Church, but by illus- 
trating the various advantages in position and doctrine of 
which the Anglican Church may fairly boast. 


The interest of the week in the Parnell Commission has 





ments having been actually built at Chatham under a month 
by a civil contractor.” He considers that to fortify London is | 
to announce an intention to starve the Fleet, and abdicate | 
the empire of the seas. We do not see that at all, but we 





been the evidence of an Englishman who deliberately turned 
Fenian in order to give notice to the English authorities 
of the plots against the British Government hatched in the 


: : 3 | ° . : 
do see, for reasons we have tried to give elsewheré, that such | United States. Mr. Beach, or Major Le Caron, as he was 


a project would be most unwise, and so unpopular as to en- | 
danger the Parliamentary acceptance of increased estimates. 


always called in the United States, was born at Colchester in 
| 1840, and joined the United States Army in 1861 under the 


We have the greatest difficulty in believing that any idea of | name of Henri Le Caron, where he gained the position of regi- 
\ £ 
the kind has been so much as seriously discussed, and hope to | mental adjutant with the rank of Major. In 1865 he was made 


discover that it has arisen from some surveys ordered by the | 


Minister of War for a much more limited and defensible 
purpose. He certainly will not get masonry fortifications for 
London out of the House of Commons, if only because they 
could not be ready by the time when danger is most to be 


apprehended. a a 


The American Congress has passed a Bill sanctioning the 
project of cutting a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
by the Nicaragua route. That is a new and most terrible blow 
to the unlucky shareholders in the Panama Canal, who have 
so lost hope that they will not subscribe even to keep the works 
going. Their best chance lay in the possible purchase of their 
uncompleted ditch by the American Government; but if 
Washington believes in the Nicaragua route, even that hope 
vanishes. Indeed, even if it does not believe, the route may 
be tried; for there is a strong desire in Congress, scarcely 


kept secret, to deplete the surplus by large and con- | 


tinuous expenditure on some great and popular object. 
The Americans, however, are keen business men, and it is 
just possible that the Nicaragua Bill is intended as a hint 
to the De Lesseps group, that if they ultimately agree to 
sell their canal, they must consent to take a very moderate 
price. It is to be noted that we do not hear of Panama con- 
tractors making fortunes, though they must have had a great 
many millions, forty at least, distributed among them. 


Dr. Eudes, a military surgeon, belonging to the 90th Regi- 
ment, hearing that his mother was dying in Alsace, applied to 
the German Embassy in Paris for permission to visither. Itis 
a strict regulation, however, that this permission shall not be 
given to any one who has not previously obtained a “ permission 
to reside” from the local authority ; and the Embassy, there- 
fore, refused, telling Dr. Eudes, moreover, that if he went 
without permission, he would be arrested. Colonel Sénart, com- 
manding Dr. Eudes’s regiment, was incensed at such martinet 
cruelty, and published an order of the day relating the facts, 
in order, he said, that French soldiers might know what to 
think of Germans. The Minister of War will, it is said, put 
Colonel Sénart under discipline, and some of the Parisian 
Journals loudly accuse the Government of “subservience to 
Bismarck.” The Colonel clearly did right to be angry, and 





‘ 


a confidant of the plans for invading Canada, which he at 
| once communicated to his father at Colchester, and they were 
| by him conveyed to the Government. Ever since then, Major 
Le Caron has been trusted by the Fenians, the dynamiters, 
the Irish irreconcilables of the United States, and has sent 
home a steady stream of information of what was going on to 
the British Government. He calls himself quite frankly a mili- 
tary spy. He declares that Egan and Brennan were amongst 
the Invincibles, and he has detailed their own accounts of their 
escape from Ireland. His cross-examination by Sir Charles 
Russell began on Thursday, and was proceeding throughout 
yesterday. 


} 


This day week, a testimonial was presented to the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies on his departure from Christ Church, St. 
Marylebone, conveying sincere gratitude for his teaching and 
example, by the principal members of his church and a large 
number of other friends. The testimonial consisted of a 
| silver bowl with an inscription expressive of the affection and 
| reverence in which Mr. Davies is held by those who know his 
| teaching, writings, and his great London labours, and of a 

purse of a thousand guineas,—many of the names of the 
subscribers adding great weight to their signatures. To 
some extent, this private effort must certainly be regarded as 
indicating the surprise and dissatisfaction widely felt that 
the Government had not found means to give so distin- 
guished a clergyman any rank in the Church at all corre- 
sponding to the influence he has now wielded for thirty 
years, not only in the Church of England, but in the much 
larger body of men who have striven to improve the relations 
between the rich and poor. Mr. Llewelyn Davies has been 
one of the most strenuous in enforcing their duties upon 
both classes, in inspiring the former with humility, and the 
latter with self-respect. He will be greatly missed in London. 
And it will be long before the clerical world will unlearn the 
unfortunate lesson that has been given them that dignity, 
modesty, and reserve, far from being qualities to secure pro- 
motion in the Anglican Church, are rather qualities to stand 
effectuaily in the way of such promotion. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Oonsols (2?) were on Friday 99 to 99,';. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


SELFISH SURRENDERS. 


M® JOHN MORLEY, in speaking at Newcastle on 

Monday, found his audience disposed,—greatly to 
their discredit,—to laugh at the murder of the policeman 
at Gweedore by the mob devoted to Father MacFadden. 
Very rightly and promptly, Mr. Morley rebuked that 
disgraceful laugh, though he endeavoured also to ignore it, 
by saying that there could be no difference of opinion 
amongst the audience as to the murder,—which there cer- 
tainly was, but things often are what it is convenient to 
“T deplore it, I 
I condemn, I deplore, I hate the 
“But,” he went on,—there is generally a 
“but ” when the persons condemned are allies,—-“ but there 
is this difference between our condemnation and the con- 
demnation of our Tory opponents ; we do not stop at con- 
demnation. We say, ‘ Let us go to the root of these dismal 
tragedies ; let us change the system; let us bring over the 
popular chiefs like Father MacFadden to order and law, 
government and peace.’” In other words, ‘Let us surrender 
to these violators of law; let us throw the bridle on their 
necks, and let them make the law what they will first, that 
they may conform to it, if they please to do so, afterwards.’ 
Of course the men of Newcastle cheered ; Mr. Morley would 
not be the man he is, if he could not play upon their feelings 
and passions a good deal more successfully than Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern could upon Hamlet’s feelings and 
passions ; and Mr. Morley no doubt had the comfortable 
consciousness that he was preaching sober constitutional 


suppose it impossible that they could be. 
condemn it, and I hate it. 
whole scene.” 


doctrine, the doctrine which might have saved to us the 


American Colonies, and which for half-a-century at least 


has saved to us the Canadian Colonies, when he so nobly 
advocated the policy of making Father MacFadden and his 
friends masters of the Irish situation. 

But is it a noble constitutional policy which Mr. 
Morley really advocates, or a policy of selfish surrender of 
a responsibility for the due discharge of which we are 
bound by every noble-tradition to fight gallantly to the 
last? As far as the mere external situation goes, it might 
well be either the one or the other. If the French 
National Assembly in 1871 had said then, with Mr. 
Morley, ‘ Let us go to the root of these dismal tragedies ; let 
us change the system ; let us bring over the popular chiefs 
like Félix Pyat to order and law, government and peace,’ 
we do not think that even Mr. Morley would have given his 
approval. If the Northern States in 1861 had preferred to 
bring over Mr. Jefferson Davis and his colleagues to the 
cause of “order and law, government and peace,” by the 
same method, we know very well that Mr. John Morley 
would have felt and expressed the utmost disgust. What is 
the cardinal difference between these cases and that in 
which he regards the proposal to conquer Father Mac- 
Fadden by crouching down to him, as the proposal of a 
generous and prudent Liberalism? To us there appears 
to be no difference of principle between the cases, though 
to Mr. Morley, of course, there must be some clear and 
gigantic difference between them. A certain class of 
Liberals appear to think that the right line of policy 
in a democracy is always to follow the path of least 
resistance to the immediate wish of the people; and 
this is often even interpreted as meaning the path of least 
resistance to that section of the people which can make 
its dissatisfaction with any other course most disagreeably 
and emphatically evident. A selfish surrender is a sur- 
render which makes things easier for the present, without 
grave and adequate consideration as to whether it may not 
make them much harder for the future. It is the course of 
statesmen who press their ship, like Arctic voyagers, into 
any “lead” of open water they can find for the moment, even 
though it runs directly into the very heart of the pack-ice, 
from which in all probability it can never again be extricated. 
Mr. Morley is not usually in favour of selfish surrender. 
He took an exceedingly manly course on Monday in 
denouncing the proposal to shorten by legislative enactment 
the hours of labour for workmen who ought to be quite 
strong enough and free enough to determine for themselves 
how many hours they think it for their best interest to 
work. We have no doubt that in relation to Ireland he 
has persuaded himself that the easiest course for the time 
is the best course also for the future. But sober judges 
see that in proposing to gain over Father MacFadden 





and his allies to the cause of law and o j 
ing all they ask, he is urging us to a poling yield. 
j really be in the highest degree selfish, since jt = 
obtain momentary relief for us in a very difficult would 
at the cost of immensely aggravated difficulties i 
successors. The mother who yielded to the peed oars 
demand of her spoiled child to be allowed to ride Pps 
joint of Christmas beef, spared herself the pain of h, — 
the screams of the child for the moment at the onal 8 
of infinitely greater trouble with his temper in the mt 
immediately following, and worse still, of surrenderin nN 
boy to infinitely more overwhelming temptations to Pi * 
and self-will, in the further future. And we arefullpasery 
that if we allow any portion of this little Kingdom of o 
to obtain for a few months or years a sectional trending 
of its own, we shall be sacrificing to our impatience at 
the local and temporary difficulty, the welfare not a 
of that wilful section of the Kingdom which had go teazed 
us into surrender, but, what is more important, of the 
Kingdom at large. It is a path on which even the 
most furious and fanatical of Home-rulers must admit 
that it is very easy to advance too far. There is hard} 
perhaps, a man living so politically intoxicated with me 
favourite idea as to wish to separate the United Kingdom 
into Cantons as small as the Swiss, and to confederate 
them as the Swiss Cantons are confederated ; yet if the 
process is once begun, no one can anticipate how far it 
will be pushed, and into what depth of impotence it may 
not plunge us. Could Switzerland, with its clumsy con. 
federation, maintain a great Colonial Empire, even if it had 
seaports as numerous as those of England? No sober man 
would hazard anything on so perilous an issue. We know 
what the United Kingdom has done, and how it has been 
accomplished, and we have every reason to doubt whether 
it could have been accomplished under any clumsier and less 
central government. We know, too, that the position of 
our Empire is yearly rendered more difficult by the com. 
petition of other great nations for the occupation of the 
virgin soils of the globe, and by the rapid accumulation of 
military and naval forces in other lands. To begin the 
disintegrating process for the pleasure of one discontented 
section of our people, with the certain knowledge that by 
pleasing them we shall alienate another section at least half 
as great and much more than half as wealthy and powerful, 
and that when the concessions have been made, more and 
more will be demanded, does seem to us as like the costly 
and fatal process of buying off invaders by ever-increasing 
tributes, as one method can be to another. While we were 
steadily moving on Mr. Gladstone’s first line of operations, 
—the line of compelling the English and Scotch peoples to 
see how very different in many respects are the wants of 
the Irish from the wants of the English and Scotch,—we 
were on a line on which we could not go too far, 
on the line of giving equal rights and equal justice 
to all. It was a line which had not been entered 
on till the first quarter of the century had expired, 
and which had not been fairly tried till the last quarter 
of the century was close at hand; so that it can hardly 
be said to have had a trial at all. Yet the short trial 
it had was rich in first-fruits, if the material prosperity 
of the Irish people is to be regarded as the proper first- 
fruits of such a policy. To throw over that policy in a pet, 
because it has not brought moral content in the rear of 
improving physical prosperity, is a culpable desertion 
of that wise and just policy at the most critical moment of 
its trial. To tell us now that that policy has failed, that it 
has been exhausted, and that the only thing left for us to 
do is to throw down our arms and entreat the moral 
support of such patriots as Father MacFadden, is the 
language of a weak despair. We might almost as 
well despair of the principle of private property, and 
hand over London to the Socialists. We might a great 
deal better despair of the sober judgment of our working 
men, and enter on the policy of legislating for them 
in the spirit of a grandmotherly government. Mr. Morley 
is too wise, too conscious of the danger of such selfish 
surrenders, for follies of this sort. But, in our opinion, 
he is guilty of just such a selfish surrender when he 
despairs of satisfying Ireland by granting justice to 
Ireland in the Parliament at Westminster, and asks us to 
tempt Father MacFadden and his friends out of the 
sulks, by granting them the mischievous indulgences for 
which they are so persistently crying out. No doubt the 





situation is difficult enough, but it is tenacity in the face 
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i sa strong people. To give way 
— go back “owards the yg na 
i olution to those who are sickene 

may see? = soars” experience of Irish obstruction ; but 
with thet” vs’, nor twenty, nor yet fifty, years difficulties 
not ten ee ie of the last ten, should exhaust our deter- 
such > po our best in attenuating the evils with which 
— ‘iar on the old lines, rather than to fly to others 
pees page soberest observers, seem infinitely greater, 
ree 8 might well prove big with final disaster. 
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MEANING OF THE ITALIAN DEFICIT. 


most ominous sign of the hour is the 
ame of a deficit in the Italian Budget 
hich would be serious even in this country or in France. 
= Peruzzi, the Minister of Finance, informed the 
+ on Sunday that the Government had spent eight 
Sees sterling during the past year in excess of receipts ; 
the es deficit for the coming year would, in spite of 
oor rous retrenchments, exceed three and a half millions ; 
nn} that although the country was already “loaded with 
o sts » the Government would be compelled to propose 
rat taxes. The statement has been received in Italy with 
pei dismay, and deserves the attention of all serious 
: Titicians. The Italians are not light-minded about their 
Sem: nor are they muddlers. They retain much of the 
business ability of their ancestors, who were the earliest 
pankers ; and they have striven hard for nearly twenty years 
to make of their public credit a source of strength. They have 
borne patiently a load of taxation nearly as heavy for their 
means as our OWN Was in 181 6-25, and have not shrunk from 
duties, like the grist-tax, which directly affected every 
household in the Kingdom. The Government would 
certainly not have allowed a deficit if it could have been 
prevented, or have threatened further taxation, and the 
inference is that they have considered the extra expendi- 
ture absolutely unavoidable. In other words, they have 
thought it indispensable to make the Army and the 
Fleet ready for mobilisation on a sudden alarm, for it is 
upon that object that the money has been so quickly and 
so silently expended. They, who are at least as well 
informed as any Ministers in Europe, have seen cause 
either to dread an invasion of Italy, or a war in which 
their whole resources must be employed under their treaties 
of alliance. : 

It is probable that they are right. We have no 
prejudice whatever in favour of the existing Ministry, 
which is presided over by a man almost as masterful 
as Prince Bismarck, and is deeply tainted with that dis- 
like of religion which is becoming throughout Southern 
Europe a mark of the Radical Party. Some of the pro- 
posed laws against Catholicism sanctioned—though not 
yet passed—by Signor Crispi are as bad as our own 
penal laws, and are penetrated through and through 
with the idea that preaching, however religious, if opposed 
to the secular interests of the country, may justly be con- 
sidered and punished as open treason. If the projects were 
accepted, to read a Papal Bull in the pulpit demanding a 
restoration of the temporal power would be as great a crime 
as murder; while a sermon condemning the “enslavement ” 
of the Vatican would involve to the priest who delivered it 
worse consequences than a burglary. The Government, 
nevertheless, when not moved by this fanaticism of spite, isan 
able and a resolute one, and it is not risking its hold over the 
people and the credit of the country without reasons which to 
the Ministers’ own minds appear overwhelming. They fear, 
in fact, two dangers,—the one which we all perceive, and one 
which is peculiar to Italy herself. The one we all perceive 
is the general war. If that war breaks out, the Germans, 
true to their policy of fighting on enemy’s soil, must and 
will endeavour to invade France ; and it is at least possible 
that this time they may direct their attack on Lyons 
instead of Paris. They have many temptations to turn 
southward, if only because Paris expects the attack and 
has been so strongly fortified, because everything is ready to 
resist them in the North, and because they would preventany 
French attack on South Germany by way of Belfort. More- 
over, they would speedily place themselves in touch with the 
Italians, and so be able to utilise the masses of trained 
men which Italy could supply, as fully as if they belonged 
to their own Empire,—a great object, for in this war, 
should it have the expected range, it is in masses of 
trained men that Germany, populous as she is, and fully 
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armed as she is, may yet be overtaxed. The Russians and 
French together control soldiers by the million. Under 
these circumstances, Italy, if she is to retain the per- 
manent protection of the Central European alliance, must 
be ready, and ready not at three months’ notice, but 
at three days’, with sufficient horses, adequate munitions, 
a mobilised transport service, and all the endless and 
most costly instruments which differentiate an army in 
barracks from an army in the field. To make such an 
army ready on the scale of modern war, eight millions is a 
most economical allowance. This is one danger, and there 
is yet another. Of all countries in the world, Italy lies 
most exposed to maritime attack. Most of her great cities 
are on the sea-shore, from which Rome itself is only fifteen 
miles distant. Her defensive strength is cloven in two by 
the long ridge of the Apennines, as yet unpierced with 
railways; and as against a sea-borne foe, she must protect 
herself, so to speak, only with one hand. The French 
Generals are said to believe that, possessed as she 
is of the second strongest Fleet in the world, France 
could attack Italy, say at Naples or in Sicily, with 
the Fleet alone, and a corps d’armée withdrawn from 
Africa, leaving the whole Continental army and its 
immense reserves free to defend the new line of fortifica- 
tions against the entrance of a German army. There can 
be no doubt that such an attack would be a most dis- 
tracting one for Italy; that it would almost bar any 
invasion of France, where, again, fortresses are growing 
every day, specially designed to prevent any Italian 
attack ; and that, to begin with, the Fleet must be kept 
ready, actually ready as if war had been declared, to 
face the great Fleet of France. Preparation of that kind 
is most costly, but the Italian Government believes fully 
that it is needed, owing to the deepening hostility not only 
of the French Government, but of the French people. 
France, in fact, is unanimous in wishing that Italy should 
receive a lesson. All that is Clerical and Reactionary in the 
country desires to restore the Pope, and so break Italy in 
two; while all that is Liberal is exasperated by Italian 
“ingratitude,” and by the junction of a Latin Power with 
a Teutonic league directed against France. The social 
quarrel, too, is very bitter, as is shown in the incessant 
attacks upon Italian immigrants, and so is the quarrel 
about tariffs, which is felt in every corner of both countries. 
The Italian statesmen, therefore, and more especially 
Signor Crispi, hold that Italy must not only possess but 
display strength, that expense cannot be considered, and 
that diplomacy must be conducted as with a Power which 
will only remain friendly as long as is convenient, and 
which, as the Premier said on Tuesday, is “erecting fresh 
fortresses along the line of our own frontier.” 

A great danger for Europe arises from this situation. 
The German Government, though expecting war, and 
holding its whole people under arms, continues with its 
admirable thrift to pay its way; and though the taxation 
is severe, much of it is directly approved as protective by 
the producing classes. The situation has, moreover, 
endured so long that the country has adjusted itself to it, 
and with a slight annual increase to its very small 
debt is able to wait in patient watchfulness for the 
development of events. France also can wait for a time, 
being so rich that only the more prudent among her 
economists are as yet seriously alarmed at the mad 
extravagance which has marked the last ten years. Her 
credit is still perfect ; and though the peasants begin to 
complain bitterly of over-taxation, and to accuse the 
Republic of indifference to the sufferings of its people, 
they are still so doubtful of the result of war, that they 
are unwilling either to declare it or to reduce theiv 
armaments. They therefore wait; but to Italy, always 
a poor country, with her credit not yet consolidated, 
and with a population in many districts not fully fed, and 
in all longing for an easier life than the French peasant 
hopes for, continuous preparation, continuous deficits, and 
continuous increase of taxation may seem unendurable 
burdens. The Government of Italy, though in a sense more 
independent than most Governments are, owing partly to 
the confidence produced by the Revolution and partly to 
the suffrage, is not one to defy its people; and if the discon- 
tent grows deep, it may think that actual war is preferable 
to an exhausting suspense. It can never have a better 


Army, or stronger allies, or a more united people, and 
prudent as it is, it may consider that in certain situations 





If that is the case, a 


the only prudence is audacity. 
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cause of war may arise unexpectedly ; for though Italy 
will not declare war, and on conditions desires .peace, 
her diplomatists are quite able enough to make the breach 
of the peace come from the other side. The causes of quarrel, 
“it must be remembered, in Tunis, on the Piedmontese 
frontier, and in the ecclesiastical situation, are most serious, 
and it would need but a little relaxation of prudential 
orders to ripen them into a dispute in which neither Power 
would yield. Italian prudence may at the last moment 
overcome Italian impatience of financial burdens; but 
with a dictatorship on its way in France, Berlin uneasy 
and angry, and Austria stirred to its depths by a scandal 
which only war will obliterate, we cannot agree that the 
deficit announced from Italy is a matter which only concerns 
her people. 





“REMEMBER GWEEDORE!” 

YFNHE savagery with which the Irish peasantry carry 

out the advice to resist the police so persistently 
given them by the Nationalist leaders, received a terrible 
illustration on Sunday last, when District Inspector 
Martin was murdered while attempting to arrest Father 
MacFadden, of Gweedore. The unfortunate officer, who 
was in charge of a body of eight men, was separated from 
the main body of police. It happened, however, that 
upon him fell the duty of serving the warrant and 
effecting the arrest. While carrying out this duty, he and 
his little band were attacked by a body of nearly a hundred 
peasants armed with stones and heavy palings torn from 
a neighbouring fence. Against such odds Inspector Martin 
defended himself for some time, keeping back the mob with 
his drawn sword. At last,and while in the act of escorting 
the prisoner up the path which led to his doorstep, 
the deceased was brought to the ground by a blow from 
behind. When on the ground, the rioters surrounded 
him, and some ten or twelve men beat out his brains with 
repeated blows from their sticks. When the body was 
recovered, the skull was found to have been so terribly 
fractured that only one bone—the right temporal—re- 
mained unbroken. We have no desire to exaggerate 
the horror of the murder, or to attribute brutality and 
bloodthirstiness unfairly to the men who killed District In- 
spector Martin. We are quite aware, too, that when a riot 
takes place, loss of life may, and often does, ensue without 
any direct intention to kill. In this case, however, the 
excuse that the death was caused by chance-medley, or by 
a random stone or shot, is not possible. When a man 
falls in a riotous mélée, and is trampled to death by the 
crowd, it would not be reasonable to speak of an intention 
to cause death. But if, as happened to District Inspector 
Martin, a man is knocked down, as it were, in the 
open, and the crowd then closes on him and deliberately 
despatches him on the ground, it is hardly conceivable 
that the determination to kill did not exist. | The present 
murder is, indeed, a terribly practical comment upon advice 
such as that which Mr. O’Brien is reported to have given 
in an interview with a representative of United Ireland 
a day or two before his late arrest :—‘“ Depend upon it, 
our people with blackthorns are more than a match for 
these police any day, and I do say that when they are 
liable to be murderously set upon whenever they strive to 
exercise the commonest rights of citizens, they ought to 
bring these blackthorns with them, as weapons of defence, 
to any meeting.” Again, the conduct of the mob at 
Gweedore is in accordance with Mr. Dillon’s language in 
regard to the manner in which the police should be treated. 
People who_,are significantly told that when Home-rule is 
granted they will have an opportunity of remembering 
the action of the police, are not unlikely to try and 
anticipate that event, and to do what they can at once 
to injure those who are so sedulously represented as their 
natural enemies. 


Though we have no desire to insinuate that the English 
section of the Home-rule Party does not sincerely deplore 
such atrocities as the murder of District Inspector Martin, 
it is impossible not to notice how very little impression 
the event seems to make upon its members. When 


Mr. Harrington has his moustache cut off, or when Mr. 
O’Brien refuses to behave himself like a gentleman—Mr. 
Blunt and Mr. Cunninghame Graham, it will be remembered, 
gave a ready and complete obedience to the prison rules— 
and raves and rages because he is deprived of his ordinary 
clothes, Mr. Gladstone’s followers are thrown completely 





off their balance with sentimental excite 
absolutely hysterical in their attempts 
feelings. Mr. O’Brien is distorted into a politi ‘ 
and the inconveniences he suffers 1 ~ cal ma 

, S A pure Y Owing to hi vy 
action, are described as outrages of a kind so terme” 
they constitute a national humiliation. When, “ tha 
police inspector is beaten to death with bludgeons ne 
of indignation becomes apparently entirely dull © Set 
doubt there is regret in the abstract, but the ed. 
sympathy which bubbles up so freely over My yin 
objections to convict dress and prison rules ott! 
refuses to flow for a constable, though done to dea 
every circumstance of horror. What may be the exp] mth 
of this fact—for fact it undoubtedly is—seems Be 
inquiring, if we desire to realise accurately the position 
the Gladstonians in regard to outrage in Ireland So F 
people will doubtless be inclined to ascribe their attit re 
a mixture of pretence and callousness, and will declare i 
while the feeling expressed for Mr. O’Brien’s discomfy . 
fictitious, the callousness shown in regard to the se. 
policemen is the natural result of palliating outrage an 
bidding of opportunist principles. From such vion 
we must, however, entirely dissent. We belieye tha 
the ordinary Gladstonian not only sincerely belie 
that he is feeling the imprisonment of Mfr. O'Bre 
very deeply, but is by no means intentionally indifferent 
to such events as the murder of Inspector Martin 
If we mistake not, the difference in his attitude wall 
the two events is merely caused by the fact that 
the more superficial feelmgs of pity respond asi} 
in one case, but are blunted in the other. I ] 
a% comparatively new, and therefore pleasant. thing to 
regard the majority of the English race as oppressors and 
tyrants, and to set up for worship the image of a marty; 
who prefers to languish in a British gaol rather than fore, 
his Nationalist aspirations. To get up any strong feeling 
for a man killed in the execution of his duty is far mor 
difficult. The appeals to the superficial sympathies which 
are made almost daily have tended ‘to harden and 
deaden them. Hardly a week passes without a police. 
man or a soldier being killed while carrying out his 
orders and doing his duty. Of course, all people will readily 
admit that such deaths are very meritorious ; but there is 
not enough of the element of novelty in them to create 
that special interest which so easily produces a rush of 
sentiment. In a word, Mr. O’Brien’s strident quarrd 
with the prison rules is fresh soil in which the 
weeds of public sentimentality can grow fast and high. 
Still, if the death of a man while doing his duty 
touches the mind slowly, its effect is far more lasting, 
Those who have been exhibiting the tenderness of their 
feelings over Mr. O’Brien’s imprisonment will easily have 
their attention diverted, and will find in a week or two 
some other object of pity. The men, however, who have 
more silently, but also far more sincerely, taken to heart 
the action of the rioters who murdered Inspector Martin, 
will, if we mistake not, have received an impression far 
stronger and more permanent. It is deeds like this which 
harden into iron the determination of a certain class of 
Englishmen not to hand over the loyal and Protestant 
classes in Ireland to a rule which in all probability would 
reflect the worst horrors of the French Revolution. 
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THE COMING VOTE FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


NE condition being granted, we have not much fear 
of the coming debate on an increased vote for 
national defences. It is, of course, most inconvenient that 
the Premier, who alone understands completely the condi- 
tion of our foreign relations, should be forbidden by State 
etiquette to speak in the ruling Chamber, more especially 
as a money Bill cannot be first of all explained in the 
House of Lords. Mr. Goschen, however, understands 
foreign affairs almost as well as finance, and will, we doubt 
not, explain very clearly the precise objects for which he 
demands either loans or appropriations. The Parnellites, 
of course, will resist, it being their object that the 
Kingdom should be weak; and a few Radicals will vote 
with them out of pure “cussedness,” or a belief that any 
proposal made by Unionists must necessarily be bad. The 
leaders, however, of the Liberals, even if not quite 0ou- 
vinced of the necessity, will be reluctant to risk the heavy 
defection which open resistance might produce, and will 





certainly shrink from a dissolution provoked by their 
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-, the face of a Queen’s Message, to make the 
refusal, a That the vote will pass we do not question ; 
eountry 84 ie condition precedent, that the demands made, 
put there aoe be simple and intelligible, and that the 
however pe aed for be not frittered away on half-a-dozen 

— ohjoets of unequal necessity. We have every 
nee the opinion of experts, but if they want large 
ust keep themselves in touch with the nation ; 

4 the general idea of the nation can hardly be mistaken. 
por Keved that a period of war is approaching rapidly 
oe eoalinent during which England may be threatened ; 
~ = ‘ in particular, France, having placed a more mili- 
and a cmina at her head, may suddenly become hostile. 
7 with England is, for France, war with limited liability, 
. he can hardly touch her Continental dominion, and she 
aan suspension of her comparatively small carrying 
re without serious difficulty or fear. The English people, 
therefore, desire, if we understand them, that the Navy 
should be considerably increased, so considerably as tu enable 
the Admiralty to double the European squadrons ; and that 
the Volunteers should be so organised that they might 
pecome on the shortest notice a strong and mobile army 
in reserve. They want arms, field artillery, the means of 

etting food, and a reasonable supply of transport, and as 
yet they have none of them. The two proposals taken 
together involve a large, though it may be a temporary 
outlay ; but the country would, we conceive, agree to them 
without heartburning, and without any necessity for pro- 
iracted discussion, either in Parliament or outside it. Any 
proposals beyond these two will, however, rouse serious 
differences of opinion, and may be taken advantage of by 
faction to discredit the whole plan. ‘They certainly will be 
taken advantage of to create endless discussion, and so 
deprive the Government of six months time, which may 
be urgently required for completing the Navy and pro- 
viding the Volunteers with adequate matériel. These 
discussions, be it remembered, are to go on in the most 
incompetent House in the world for such debate—in all 
other legislative bodies in Europe, every man not a priest 
has been a soldier—and in face of a people which has not 
the slightest notion of what war really is, and half-believes 
that an invading force would abstain from shelling an 
warmed town out of Christian principle, or “love” for 
its fellow-beings. The result under such circumstances 
would be, and could be, nothing but months of heated and 
ignorant talk, at the end of which the actual work of 
defence would be no nearer a commencement than it was 
at the beginning, while the people, instead of being united, 
would be divided into two unequal camps. The absence 
of delay is, in such a matter, of the very essence of 
success, and the condition of opinion is almost as important 
as the condition of the country. 

Of all such proposals, the most dangerous, in our 
judgment, are proposals of fortification. If an adequate 
number of competent soldiers pronounce fortifications in- 
dispensable, the educated classes will give way, however 
reluctantly ; but the average electors will not, and their 
argument, which has at least a brutal clearness in it, 
will run very nearly in this wise. What are we keeping 
and increasing our Fleet for, if it cannot keep enemies’ 
ships away? If it can, what is the use of for- 
tifications; and if it cannot, what is there to do except 
fight on our own soil, and if beaten there, make peace 
on any endurable terms, and devote ourselves to the 
radical revision of our military institutions? We are not, 
moreover, expecting, as the French are, to be compelled to 
defend ourselves for ever, or to be invaded at any moment 
by a Power whose frontiers march with our own. The 
danger, if it comes at all, will arrive this year or next, and 
what is the use of commencing costly structures which will 
not be ready for five years, and perhaps before that time 
will be left unfinished, Europe being visibly exhausted by 
its struggles? If the ports need defence, why cannot 
floating fortresses, the superseded types of ironclad of 
which we have plenty, defend them, or those earthworks 
Which navvies can throw up in a month, and which bear 
the storm of shot better than either masonry or iron 
plates? It is guns, not platforms for them, in which we 
are deficient. As for the fortification of London, it is a 
mere dream. London cannot be fortified against a 
Victorious army, except in the roughest way; and if 
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London, which is richer and more populous than Prussia 
under Frederick the Great, could produce a strong 
army, but it could not stand a siege, and it ought 
not to be asked to do it. Better a conscription for home 
service than such a plan of defence as would be implied in 
the fortification of London,—London, where a week’s 
stoppage of wages would mean a scene such as has 
never been witnessed in a civilised city since the execu- 
tion of John of Leyden. The only way of defending 
London is to insist, like Lord Overstone, that the enemy 
must never come there, or, in other words, that we must 
provide the ships and the corps d’armée necessary to 
obstruct or to crush invasion before the Southern Counties 
are passed. 
We know of no answer to these rough arguments that 
the people will believe. It is of no use talking to them, as 
the soldiers will try to do, of the way in which a great 
fortress will sometimes block the march of an invader, of 
the additional strength an army may derive from the 
support of a few strong positions, of the palpable fact that 
the huge city of Paris has been made the most impregnable 
fortress in Europe, one which no army to be carried by sea 
could possibly besiege. They will continue toask with dull 
iteration why the same money expended on fleets and 
armies which can move, could not be made to ensure equal 
security ; and the reply, if there is one, will obtain no 
voluntary credence. An entrenched camp, to serve as a 
centre for the gathering of Volunteers, might no doubt be 
voted, for in some indistinct way the meaning of that 
device is understood ; and of all incidents of modern war- 
fare, the defence of Plevna struck the common people most ; 
but to the fortification of cities there will be, we are con- 
vineed, a resistance all the more obstinate because it will not 
be founded on reason so much as on an instinctive belief 
that the enemy must be kept away from the cities, and can 
be kept away if there is only energy and good management 
sufficient. There is no reasoning with a feeling of that 
kind, and though it might be overcome in an hour of 
visible danger, it will not be overcome in weeks or months 
of Parliamentary argument by speakers three-fourths of 
whom will be as incompetent to give or to understand a 
professional opinion as any in the crowd outside. More 
ships; more guns; efficiency for the Volunteers,—these 
demands will be understood, but not more expenditure on 
masonry. ; 
There is another reason for dreading any dispersion of 
our means over many objects, that too little money will be 
voted for the two essential necessities of defence. We 
must, if the effort is to be a serious one at all, expand the 
Fleet and organise the Volunteers ; and to do those things 
quickly will take all the money any Government is likely 
to demand. For there is a cause of expense which, if we 
are to be called upon for such exertions, should be looked 
to at once, the increase of our stores up to the point which 
a home campaign would require. Have we actually 
available at a moment’s notice all the matériel which the 
defence of England against a hundred thousand men even 
for a month would demand? We have not the slightest 
intention of answering the question, for we have no 
means ; but if there is anything at all in the discussion 
of the last six months, that is, or recently has been, 
the weakest point in all our defensive arrangements. It 
is all very well to assume that under “an admirable system 
of inspection” no deficiency could occur; but the French 
system of inspection is the best in the world, and under it 
a French Marshal was compelled to telegraph for biscuit, 
because his army had been twenty-four hours without food. 
The Indian Army is supposed to be always in fighting 
trim, and usually is; but on one occasion it was necessary 
to collect twelve thousand men for an emergent expedition. 
They were collected, everything was supposed to be ready, 
and then the great force was found to be entirely powerless. 
There was not a tenth of the proper supply of draught 
harness in the camp. That is the kind of difficulty that 
will hamper our Generals if the work of defence should 
become serious, and to remove that difficulty beforehand 
in good time may require much money. 


THE NEW TENDERNESS FOR CRIME. 
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it could, the difficulties of feeding, controlling, and 
organising its millions during a siege would be too 
great for human skill or any available 
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policemen or of dissipated men of fashion. We know 
where to expect this sort of hysteria, and it does not 
greatly affect us one way 01 the other. But when we find 
an old Conservative organ like Blackwood’s Magazine join- 
ing in the ery against the cruelty of capital punishment, 
and a sober journal like the Observer bewailing the harsh- 
ness of a Scotch Judge who sentenced a young man to 
seven years’ penal servitude for stabbing a woman in 
three places, only because he had been saturating himself 
with Whitechapel horrors till he had them on the brain 
and felt compelled to imitate them, we do begin to fear 
that the solidity of the British character is giving way to 
a sort of sentimental limpness of which we shall soon have 
to rue the dangerous consequences. Thearticle in Blackwood 
to which we refer is that called “Scenes from a Silent 
World,” and consists of extremely interesting narrative, 
the drift of which is meant to be that capital punishment 
ought to be abolished. The evidence for this doctrine is 
of the following kind,—that in one interesting .case a man, 
in a fit of rage, murdered his second wife after a long 
course of forbearance with her singularly cruel oppression 
of her step-children. It might perhaps have been shown 
in this case, had it not been mismanaged, that the murder 
was certainly not premeditated, and was provoked by con- 
duct so disgraceful and irritating, that a verdict of “ Man- 
slaughter” would have been more just. In another case, 
which is narrated with the same purpose,—to assail 
capital punishment,—a woman chose to murder her 
own illegitimate child because her second lover would 
not tolerate it in the house with him. In this instance, 
the capital sentence was not, in fact, carried out, though 
if it had been we cannot understand how any just person 
could have complained of the infliction of the extreme 
penalty for a murder so unnatural and cruel. The excuse 
of the writer for specifying at some length the details of 
these interesting cases appears to be that, in his opinion, 
the temptation of the moment was so sudden and over- 
whelming, that no dread of capital punishment could have 
had the least effect in deterring these murderers from their 
guilty deed. He does not appear to see that the way in 
which capital punishment tells on society is very much less 
by its operation on persons who have got so far towards the 
guilty act as to be on the very brink of it, than by its effect 
in instilling into all sorts and conditions of men a specific 
horror of murder, which in 9,999 cases out of 10,000 pre- 
vents the thought of murder from ever practically crossing 
the mind. What is wanted, of course, so far as the deter- 
rent effect of punishment is concerned, is a scale of punish- 
ments vivid and impressive enough in its shading to 
make men shrink back from the very notion of the worst 
crimes as abhorrent to human nature,—to make them 
recoil with a horror more or less roughly corresponding 
to the intrinsic danger and deadliness of the crime. If 
that can be managed, the real effectiveness of the punish- 
ment will be shown not nearly so much by the degree in 
which it deters a man from crime who has already 
begun to contemplate it, as by the degree in which it 
succeeds in excluding from the imagination of ordinary 
people the bare possibility of ever committing it. Now, 
this is precisely what we contend that the punishment 
of death, when limited to deliberate murder, succeeds 
in doing very much more effectively than any other 
penalty. It expresses most powerfully the horror in which 
murder is held by society at large; and as a consequence, 
it extinguishes practically the danger of entertaining the 
mere thought of murder in thousands of cases, for every case 
in which it only counterpoises to some extent the actual 
temptation when once that temptation has been admitted. 
Nothing can be more short-sighted than to reason that 
because the murderous impulse is sometimes so sudden 
and overpowering as to exclude all calculation, therefore 
the extreme penalty of the law is ineffectual. It may be 
ineffectual where sudden and overpowering temptation has 
really invaded any nature ; but that is not the case in which 
it can be expected to be effectual. It is effectual by so im- 
pressing ordinary people’s imaginations that their thoughts 
never run in that direction; that they shrink from the 
deed which they themselves have branded with the penalty 
of death, as they shrink from no other deed,—not, indeed, 
when they come to consider whether or not they shall 
commit it, for they never do come to consider it at all. 
They shrink from it whenever they hear of it in others so 
instinctively, that they are never even so much as in 
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great deal better than if it only succeeds in turn. 4 
balance against that crime, in the minds of those wh the 
taken it into consideration. But this most im we, O hay 
of the question appears to be wholly absent ii ae View 
of the writer in Blackwood, who is so full of dig u Pe 
consequences of capital punishment in cages = rs 
has been either some miscarriage of justice, or ther 
quickening of exceptional pity in his own mind pte, 
fails to see how much society has effected when it h th 
trived to brand the most unsocial of all crimes with 
most impressive of all marks of social horror, is 
wae sie oe modern limpness of Sentiment 
ading regions in which we should ne 
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to give much attention to the mode in which legal vena 
affect the conscience and imagination of the peopl - 
large. They are so absorbed in preventing that x 
addition to the sufferings of the world which the Pe 
punishment of a criminal involves, that the larger i 
sideration: wholly escapes them. When a sober a 
like the Observer seriously regards it as a palliation 
for a lad of otherwise unimpeached character, that he hal 
so filled himself with the horrors of the Whitechapel 
murders that he could not help stabbing a woman in the 
places to imitate them, and condemns the Scotch hele 
who sentenced him to seven years’ penal servitude for the 
crime, as harsh and unsympathetic, it is perfectly obyioys 
that it reserves all its sympathy for the criminal, and 
forgets to sympathise either with the individual victim or 
with the public which is endangered by such maudlin lenity 
The statement that the lad’s mother is a lunatic has 
nothing to do with the matter, unless it was proposed 
to show that he ought to have been sent to a criminal 
lunatic asylum instead of to a prison. Of course, any 
evidence to prove that this course should have been taken 
would have deserved the gravest consideration. But it 
does not appear that there was the least chance of makin 
out any case of that kind. And, therefore, the lad was to 
be dealt with as responsible for his horrible attempt ata 
brutal murder. Yet if he were responsible for it, what less 
sentence than that actually passed upon him would have 
marked the right feeling of indignation and disgust with 
which the community ought to brand the surrender to 
morbid impulses of this kind? Nevertheless, it seems 
to us that public sentiment concerns itself less and 
less with the adequate expression of the public con- 
science, and the adequate protection of the innocent per- 
sons against whom crime is mostly directed, and more 
and more with the effort to diminish the sufferings of 
criminals, though they have brought that suffering upon 
themselves. The modern world weeps over the suffer. 
ings of the murderer who is to expiate his crime on 
the scaffold, and takes no thought at all either for his 
victim or for the many more victims who need never 
be victims at all, but who certainly will be victims if 
society once ceases to stamp effectually on the imagina- 
tions of men its detestation of murder. It seems as 
if the reformers were becoming fatalists who decline 
to regard the pain and death already inflicted, so long 
as they can diminish the pain and prevent the death 
of those who took no pity upon their own victims. 
«Dead is dead and gone is gone,”’ these people seem to 
say; ‘but the criminal is not dead ; let us do all we can to 
soften his sufferings and to secure his life for the future. 
As for the effect of such lenity on the victims of the future, 
let us not trouble ourselves with that. Those who are 
doomed to die will die, and those who are not doomed to 
die will not die. Let us take good care that the criminal 
does not die in our hands, and let us make his lot 
in prison,—so long as prisons are deemed essential to the 
prejudices of society,—as easy as we can.’ All such 
states of feeling seem to us as maudlin as they are 
illogical. If we can save the prisoner from his doom, we 
can save still more certainly a good many people who are 
not and never will be prisoners, from the doom of suc- 
cumbing to the wicked impulses of others. If we are to 
choose between the two, we prefer to save the innocent 
and let the criminal suffer. The modern sentimentalists 
often appear to have just the opposite feeling. The 
moral condition of the criminal’s mind interests them 
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e who are likely to suffer at the hands of 
expense oy save the sci at the expense of the 
his eared there is something in even the most 
guilty i orthy modern sentiment which inclines to prefer 
— of doing good to the evil, to the duty of pro- 
ae? » the good. Perhaps it is a not quite unnatural 
pose from the merciless cruelty of our ancestors towards 
aa of the law. But it is altogether unhealthy when 
pee ushed to the modern extreme of a sort of apathy 
tis Pal to the welfare of the sober citizen, and a mighty 
s i of enthusiasm for the rescue of stained lives and the 
restoratiOD of corrupted natures. This is a time in which 


wilt seems more interesting than goodness ; and sin than 
- 
innocence. 





SEVEN-DAY JOURNALISM. 


HE appearance of a London edition of the New York 
Herald would have attracted no particular notice had 
it been published as other daily papers are,—only six times 
in the week. What has excited attention is that we are 
invited to admire a new development of journalistic enter- 
prise which makes no distinction between Sunday and week- 
day, Hitherto we have had Sunday papers in abundance, 
put they have either been weekly papers giving the news 
of the seven days in a compressed form, or they have, as 
in the case of the Observer, been papers resembling the 
daily papers in their contents, but only appearing on 
one day out of the seven. The idea of continuous 
labour has been in no way associated with them, 
whereas with the New York Herald continuity is of 
the essence of the venture. Its conductors boast that 
they are going to abolish the distinction between 
Sunday and week-day, between work and leisure. What 
we see on our breakfast-tables from Monday to Saturday, 
that we may in future see there on Sunday as well. The 
world goes on; why should the chronicle of the world’s 
doings be suspended 
If we could be sure that the example would not be 
followed, it might not be necessary to consider whether this 
change would be good or bad. It is doubtful whether 
any large number of Englishmen will care to read an 

American newspaper, even though they can do so 365 
times in the year. But we cannot be sure of it. Jour- 
nalists are naturally nervous, and it remains to be seen 
whether anxiety lest they should be outstripped in the race 
for readers may not lead English newspapers to try the 
same experiment. Busy men have reason enough to dread 
any such assimilation of Sunday to week-day. There are 
more people in the world than ever there were who have 
nothing to do but amuse themselves, and they naturally 
like to be amused on Sunday as well as on every other day. 
They are mistaken even from their own point of view, for 
nothing is so wearisome as amusement when it is pursued 
without intermission. That, however, is a conclusion which 
isnever admitted on other people’s authority ; consequently, 
ineach generation there is a relay of those who welcome 
anything that promises to relieve the dullness of a day of 
compulsory abstinence from ordinary pleasures. Busy 
men have but too good cause to know that one man’s play 
is another man’s work; and though it might please a 
number of idlers to see precisely the same row of papers 
on their own tables or those of their club on the Sunday, 
as on every other morning, those to whom newspapers 
mean the intrusion into the weekly holiday of the ideas 
from which they cannot escape in the interval between 
Sunday and Sunday, would feel that one more guarantee of 
rest had disappeared, and that the phrase, “a round of 
toil,” had taken to itself a fresh meaning. 

_Of the arrangements in force in the London office of the 
New York Herald we know nothing. Its conductors deny 
that its publication on seven days in the week means that 
those engaged in bringing it out work more than those 
employed on the six-day papers. It is possible, of course, 
80 to arrange the shifts that every man in the office shall 
have a holiday in the week, and that in this way the 
Week's wages shall, as now, be given for six days’ work. But 
assuming that in this respect the practice of the New York 

erald ig beyond impeachment, we have still to consider 
se other and perhaps less wealthy journals may be affected 
¥ the same conditions. We feel sure that if every daily 
newspaper appeared on Sundays as well as on week-days, 
there would in the end be a large increase not merely of 
unday labour, but of labour the whole week through. 
As the Pall Mall Gazette very truly says, there is an 





immense difference between an invariable custom and a 
mere rule of one printing office, “which even if ‘in- 
flexible’ in that office, would not be enforced else- 
where.” There would be precisely the same difference 
between newspaper offices that there is between shops of a 
high class and those of an inferior class. In the one, wages 
are good and the work demanded in return for them is fair. 
In the other, wages are low and the work demanded in 
return for them is excessive. No doubt the English 
working class, always rightly jealous of anything that 
trenches upon the Sunday holiday, would view with great 
disfavour any suggestion that English newspapers should 
follow the example of the American. But where com- 
petition is fierce and profits are hard to come by, it would 
be rash to assume that it will not be followed. At all 
events, the temptation to yield to it will be less if English 
newspaper buyers do their part in resisting the innovation. 
We hope—as the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London hope—that this new departure is one 
“ against which the leaders of English journalism will reso- 
lutely set their faces.” But even the leaders of English 
journalism may have their moments of weakness ; and in 
these they would derive strength and consolation from the 
fact that the Sunday edition of the New York Herald did 
not pay. 

There are, indeed, some employments in which such a 
rule as that just criticised would act very beneficially. 
Sunday observance must always be a matter of give and 
take. Even in the best-devised plan some men must work 
on Sundays that others may play. If all Sunday labour 
were forbidden, there would in many cases be nothing 
for the holiday-makers to do. Many of them need, for in- 
stance, to have the means of locomotion provided for them 
as an alternative to sitting drinking at home, or sur- 
rounding the public-houses to await the moment of their 
opening. We hold that a strong pressure should be 
exerted by public opinion, and an unmistakable example 
set by the State to ensure protection to those who are 
thus employed for the benefit of others. Whether the 
end could be gained by an Act of Parliament, as Myr. 
Peek proposes in the current number of the Contemporary 
Review, is another question, and one which belongs 
to the larger controversy respecting the limits of State 
interference. But the provisions of his suggested Bill 
express very well what we should like to see the universal 
rule. Neither the State, nor any authority having con- 
trol over the police, nor any railway or tramway com- 
pany, nor any owner of a licensed vehicle, should 
“employ any servant for more than six days in each 
week, except in cases of emergency or necessity.” By 
this means the weekly rest would be secured to every man 
in these employments, though the exact day on which it 
would come would be left uncertain. It may be objected 
that, short of an Act of Parliament, there would be no 
greater security for the observance of this rule than there 
is in the case of a newspaper. It would be the rule of 
particular employers, not a universal custom. We must 
distinguish, however, between an inadequate security 
which is an advance on any already existing, and an in- 
adequate security which comes in place of something better. 
Hitherto daily newspapers have not been published on the 
Sunday, and any change in this direction would be a change 
for the worse. But there is a good deal of work which is 
done, and done rightly, now, by Government servants, 
by the police, by drivers and conductors of all sorts of 
vehicles. To make it the rule in all these cases that the 
men employed on the Sunday should have a holiday on 
one other day in the week, would effect a great improve- 
ment in their actual position ; and it is, therefore, an object 
which it is quite worth our while to strive after. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON AGNOSTICISM. 
ROFESSOR HUXLEY states in his paper on Agnosticism 
in the Nineteenth Century, that he is very well aware 
“that the process of breaking away from old beliefs is 
extremely unpleasant ;” and that remark no doubt represents 
accurately the keener and stronger elements of Professor 
Huxley’s experiences on the subject. Yet he would hardly 
deny, we think, that this genuine feeling is, we do not say 
balanced, but partly counterpoised in minds as strong, as self- 
confident, and as belligerent as his own, by the satisfaction of 
| saying telling things which will diffuse dismay among those 
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whom he regards as the weaker brethren; and of this—no 
doubt secondary—state of feeling, the article in the Nineteenth 
Century appears to bear a good deal more evidence than of 
the pain of breaking away from old beliefs, which Professor 
Huxley has doubtless felt more profoundly in earlier days. 
It is an aggressive paper, justified probably to his own mind 
by the attack on the word “Agnosticism” as “cowardly,” 
which was made at the last Church Congress. Wecannot say 
that we see anything cowardly in the term. It seems to us 
to express very fairly a state of mind which “unbelief” 
would express equally well, but which “infidelity” does not 
express at all. A man is an infidel who is unfaithful to one to 
whom he feels that he owes fidelity. A Christian who 
deserts Christ and acts as if he were ashamed of him, is 
an infidel. A man who with all his heart has struggled to 
learn whether or not he owes implicit trust to Christ, and who 
has either answered this question in the negative, or has not 
been able to answer it honestly at all, is not an infidel. He is 
not a believer ; he may even be an unbeliever, which implies a 
shade more of leaning towards the negative answer; but no 
one has a right to call a man an infidel who has done all 
in his power to be faithful to the light he has had, but has 
not arrived at a conclusion satisfactory to his critic. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to note a certain acrimony in Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s tone. It was justified to some extent by Dr. 
Wace’s condemnation of the word “agnostic” as a euphemism 
for “ infidel,” and by the Bishop of Peterborough’s adjective of 
“cowardly.” Nevertheless, this acrimony of tone injures the 
article. It completely overshadows, throughout the greater 
part of it, the pain which Professor Huxley tells us that 
he has suffered in breaking away from old beliefs, and rather 
imparts to his disquisition the impression that the writer is 
thoroughly enjoying his attack on Christianity, and is happiest 
when he succeeds in being most trenchant. 

The really critical point of the argument of Professor 
Huxley’s scornful paper is in effect this :—If we are to 
trust the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus Christ believed in the 
possession of the spirits of the insane by other spirits 
which tyrannised over them, and which were so distinct 
from them that they could even pass from possessing them 
into a herd of swine, and drive that herd mad; and if we are 
not to trust the Synoptic Gospels, we do not know what to 
believe concerning Jesus Christ at all;—in the former case, 
Jesus Christ was under a delusion which, to men of Professor 
Huxley’s knowledge and attainments, deprives him of all claim 
to be a special authority on the realities of the spiritual 
world; in the latter case, our reports of what he said and did 
are so untrustworthy, that we can form no sound judgment on 
the subject. Like all attempts to dispose of a great subject 
by rushing at and breaking through a chain of conviction at 
its weakest point, or by driving men between the horns of 
a very narrow dilemma, this attempt of Professor Huxley’s 
will have its few triumphs over minds that cannot see the full 
scope of the great question, and will then be forgotten. No 
scholar of any repute now holds to the verbal inspiration of any 
part of the Bible. Noscholar of any repute denies the notice- 
able deviations at which Professor Huxley glances between 
the three different accounts of this healing of a lunatic. No 
scholar of any repute would admit that if he regarded this 
story as doubtful, partly because of the remarkable discrepan- 
cies between two of the versions, and partly because it is the 
only destructive act ever attributed to our Lord,—unless the 
withering-up of the fig-tree be so regarded,—and at all events 
as of much less authority than the greater part of the Gospels, 
he would be in any way bound to treat all our evidence as to 
Christ’s nature, life, and teaching as equally doubtful. The 
sort of evidence on which the account of the Crucifixion and 


Resurrection rests, reflected as it is from the minds and lives of | . 7 
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belief in those events, and the sort of evidence on which an 
isolated statement like this rests, even though it reappears 
(in different shapes) in three of the four Gospels, is different 
in kind. When Professor Huxley asks what kind of being he 
is to conceive in Jesus Christ, whether he is to think of him 
as “the kindly, peaceful Christ depicted in the Catacombs,” 
or as “the stern judge who frowns above the altar of SS. 
Cosmas and Damianus,” or as “ the bleeding ascetic, broken 
down by physical pain;’—as “the Jesus of the second 
or the Jesus of the fourth Gospel ;’—when he asks further, 


“What did he really say and do; and how much that is | 
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the various parties into which his followers tende é 
themselves within twenty years of his death, when 
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Professor Huxley is magnifying the difficulty of lot 


true picture out of all sense and reason. Is there 
reasonable doubt of the main characteristics of the few 
of whom we are told that, when carrying his ¢ Bite 
the place where it should be planted and where he shoulj 
be nailed upon it, he bade the weeping women no 4 
weep for him, but to weep for themselves and for ther 
children ; and that when hanging upon it, he prayed Pry 
forgiveness of those who had placed him there, on the erveal 
that they knew not what they did? Could these traits hy 
been invented by any human being? When one Apostle say, 
of his master, “ Remember the words of the Lord J esus, howhe 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and while hin. 
self stronger in faith and hope than in love, paints love ag the 
very climax of the Christian character; and when another of 
very different disposition, who had learned of the same teach 
says that “the wisdom that is from above is first pure, they 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy,” it fs 
surely hardly questionable whether the Catacombs were right or 
wrong in representing Christ as an image of the most exquisity 
benignity. As for “the stern judge,” we are not aware that 
Jesus of Nazareth, during his career on earth, is ever » 
represented by any of the four Evangelists. He himself js 
described as imputing to himself, as the future judge of men, 
some sternness when dealing with those who “ work iniquity,” 
though they might appeal to him for mercy on the grou 
that they had prophesied in his name, and in his name cagt 
out devils, and in his name done many wonderful works; and, 
again, he is represented as having anticipated a day whenh: 
should sternly condemn those who had proved hard-hearted tp 
“the least of these my brethren,” just as if they had bea 
hard-hearted to himself in person. But Christ’s sternnessas 
an actual judge is not an element in his historical character at 
all, because historically, as he himself frequently declared, he 
came not to judge the world, but to save the world. He was 
stern when he denounced the self-deceptions of those who 
were severest in rebuking others, and the self-righteousnes 
of those who utterly despised the humility of others; but 
sternness of this kind does not detract from the beauty 
of his gentleness; indeed, it greatly adds to it. And 
why so strictly historical a critic as Professor Huxley 
should waver between an aspect of Christ’s character which 
never took historical shape at all during his career m 
earth, and those aspects which did take historical shape, we 
cannot conjecture. Apparently, he wishes to flourish all the 
rhetorical doubts as to Christ’s character which can be collected 
together, reasonably or unreasonably, in one impressire 
cluster, and brandish them over our heads. Where, for 
instance, is there a vestige of historical foundation for what 
he calls “the bleeding ascetic, broken down by physical pait,’ 
in the Christ who, according to the fourth Gospel, began his 
public career at a marriage feast, and according to the other 
three, attended more than one such feast,—one in the houseof 
tax-gatherer, another in the house of a Pharisee, and a thirdia 
the house of a private friend? Is there any pretence at al 
for rejecting our Lord’s own statement that his enemes 
accused him of being a gluttonous man and a winebibber,s 
friend of publicans and sinners, because he was not an asceti 
like John the Baptist? Is there a_ single trace of bis 
suffering from loss of blood, except under the scourge af 
Pilate’s soldiers, or his wounds upon the cross ? The 
suggestion that Jesus Christ may have been “a bleeding 
ascetic, broken down by physical pain,” is a pure piece a 
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Of course, there is much more justification for the questiot 
J 


whether the Jesus of the second or the fourth Gospel is the 1 


Jesus; only, in our belief, there is no real chasm between the 
two, and whatever chasm there may seem to be, is bridged we 
by the reflection of Jesus contained in the first and - 
Gospels. Professor Huxley’s reading is wide, but he does ne 
do much justice to that section of the recent German eriticis® 
which has convinced some of the sanest and least credulot 
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, aur’s theories were radically unsound, 
critics of a ” fo of a serious or final breach i the 
ont - aaa schools of Christians, is utterly untenable. 
Judaic re can there be any doubt of the one unique charac- 
pecs of our Lord, his constant life in God, which gave 
oo that singular and tranquil presence of mind,—“ recollec- 
tion,” the Roman Catholics usually call it,—in the midst of 
trial, danger; suffering, agony, because for him the centre of 
the universe Was God, not man. This characteristic, so un- 
welcome to agnostics, 18 reflected in every Gospel, and most 
of all in that life of the early Church which was Christ’s im- 
mediate legacy to it. 

But, after all, the veal hinge of Professor Huxley’s article 
ig our Lord’s assumption of demoniacal possession as the 
leading characteristic of some species of insanity j—the 
writers in the New Testament certainly do not consider 
it the universal characteristic of all species of insanity, 
as they distinguish between ordinary lunatics and men pos- 
sessed by evil spirits, enumerating both classes as brought 
to Jesus to be healed. Whilst the present writer at least 
would carefully distinguish between that general assumption 
of our Lord’s, and the special story of the destruction of the 
herd of swine, which is certainly unlike any other act of his, 
he would assert that no one who has studied what are now 
called, euphemistically, the phenomena of hypnotism, and the 
yarious states of distinct personal consciousness which the 
French physicians elicit in their hypnotic patients, should 
doubt that the old doctrine of one spirit overriding another in 
the same organism, is as good an explanation of the facts as any 
other which can be suggested ; indeed, a great deal better, in his 
opinion, —he speaks only for himself,—than Mr. Myers’s theory 
of different “ strata of consciousness.” When you find a girl 
of respectable and self-governed character passing suddenly 
intoa phase of utter disreputableness and evil passions, and 
keeping up alternately the two separate phases of personality, 
it does seem to the present writer that the old explanation of 
such phenomena is a great deal more scientific than the new. 
And surely it is a remarkable instance of the liability of a 
brilliant thinker and a keen logician to jump at the conclu- 
sion he desires to reach, without the smallest warrant for 
doing so, that Professor Huxley seriously argues that if there 
be cases of insanity which can be properly described as cases 
of possession, the whole procedure of the witch-finders and 
witch-persecutors may be justified as right and not wrong. 
We should like to know what conceivable connection there is 
between the two assumptions. Did our Lord justify the 
tormenting of the insane? Did he set the example which 
the witch-finders and witch-persecutors followed? Professor 
Hursley is quite certain that most mental aberrations can be 
traced back to physical causes. Very likely. It does not in 
the least follow that because physical causes must have 
injured the brain before these mental phenomena could have 
developed themselves, therefore the brain injury is the sole 
explanation of the phenomena. A physician might just as 
well say that because a blow often develops cancer, the blow 
is the full explanation of cancer, a doctrine which Professor 
Huxley would, we are sure, reject with scorn, in common with 
all the great men of his profession. Deterioration of the 
physical organism may be an essential condition of the 
power of inferior natures to influence and override it,—a 
state of things of the reality of which we have ample evi- 
dence without travelling into the region of super-terrestrial 
phenomena at all. 

Professor Huxley admits that his great difficulty in acting 
up to his ideal of agnostic virtue, lies in “suffering fools 
gladly,” and we dare say that in the case of the present writer 
Professor Huxley will fail again, as he has often failed before, 
am living up to his ideal, if even he should read what we have 
bei But though the writer speaks only for himself in saying 
” at he does,—the present generation has, in his opinion, ample 
- — evidence, if it will only bear patiently with fools 
oo impostors of all kinds in seeking it, that alien 
— 7 : _— ng through any human body,—and some- 
seca = of a very mean order,—do produce definite 
‘dino oe ays this world, and do sometimes induce aber- 
didi - As men and women which rise to the point 
es — y ie doubt one has to suffer many fools, 
Villieion: y or sorrowfully, in order to master this 
an pan amongat those who, though very wise men in 

» are so far imperfect agnostics that they cannot 








endure the humiliation of suffering such fools, not a few are 
men of great scientific attainments, high intellectual gifts, 
and credulous scorn for credulity,—amongst whom Pro- 
fessor Huxley is one of the most distinguished by genius and 
strength. 


CONCERNING IRISH “ BULLS.” 

F it be true, as the outgoing American Minister auda- 
ciously remarked at the recent farewell banquet in his 
honour, that “the man who never makes mistakes, never 
makes anything,” we ought to view with regret the sterilising 
influence exerted by the spread of advancing civilisation on 
the propagation of chimeras, Irish “ bulls,” and other species 
of the genus solecism. It may be that the faculty is in- 
eradicable, and for the sake of the gaiety of nations we could 
well wish that it were so; but there are strong positive grounds 
for believing that discipline and education have already 
affected, and will continue to affect it prejudicially. The more 
the Irish are drilled in thought, the less likely are they to 
indulge in this peculiar form of ellipse, oxymoron, catachresis, 
or mental elision, for the bull has been compared to all these 
four figures. It would be curious, if it were possible, to ascer- 
tain whether the effect of their training, mental and physical, 
had not produced this effect on the myrmidons and minions of 
the law. We strongly suspect that if the statistics of Irish 
bulls were arranged according to the class of the speaker, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary would come at the bottom of the 
list. One thing, at least, is certain,—that there is, fortunately, 
no need to attempt any defence of the Irish bull, no matter to 
which of the two parties one may belong. The delightful 
essay which Maria Edgeworth and her brother wrote on this 
subject, full as it is of whimsical fancy and curious learning, is 
impaired by the defect that from beginning to end it is inspired 
bya perfectly legitimate feeling of resentment at the no-Irish- 
need-apply attitude of the then Englishman. This feeling finds 
its expression in a great deal of ironical apology and mock dis- 
paragement. Commenting on the extravagant behaviour of 
Xerxes, the authors remark,—‘“‘ To such blunders can the 
passions betray the most renowned heroes, although they had 
not the misfortune to have been born in Ireland.” Again,— 
“Tt was formerly in lawno murder to kill a merus Hibernicus : 
and it is to this day no offence against good manners to laugh 
at any one of his species... ... We must carefully continue 
the laudable practice of ridiculing the blunders, whether real 
or imaginary, of Irishmen.” “The most direct contradictions 
in words do not (in English writers) destroy the effect of irony, 
wit, pathos, or sublimity.” It is quite a relief when, quite at 
the close of the book, the mask is thrown off, and we read :— 
“The Irish nation, from the highest to the lowest, in daily 
conversation about the ordinary affairs of life, employ a super- 
fluity of wit, metaphor, and ingenuity which would be 
astonishing and unintelligible to a majority of English 
yeomen. Even the cutters of turf and the drawers of whisky 
are orators.” Sir Jonah Barrington, in his delightful sketches 
of his own times, seemed to feel the same necessity for 
apologising for the Irish bull when he observed, with mingled 
warmth and justice,—‘* The English people consider a bull as 
nothing more than a vulgar nonsensical expression : but Irish 
blunders are frequently humorous hyperboles or orymorons, 
and present very often the most energetic mode of expressing 
the speaker’s opinion.” Nowadays, nonsense is no longer 
vulgar. A Quarterly Reviewer has declared it to be the 
supreme outcome of wit and humour. Edward Lear is 
already a classic. The slightest pretence to genuine humour 
in a writer or speaker establishes his claim to be considered a 
public benefactor, and both sides of the House would cheer- 
fully consent to such obstruction of public business as was 
caused by Sir Boyle Roche. His famous remark about posterity, 
—‘Why should we do anything for posterity, for what, in 
the name of goodness, has posterity done for us #”’—is well 
known, but the sequel, as narrated by Sir Jonah Barrington, 
is worth recalling :—“Sir Boyle, hearing the roar of laughter 
which of course followed this sensible blunder, but not being 
conscious that he had said anything out of the way, was rather 
puzzled, and conceived that the House had misunderstood 
him. He therefore begged leave to explain, as he apprehended 
that gentlemen had entirely mistaken his words. He assured 
the House ‘that by posterity he did not at all mean our 
ancestors, but those who were to come immediately after them.’ 
Upon hearing this ‘explanation,’ it was impossible to do any 
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serious business for half-an-hour.” But few persons can rise 
from a perusal of the sayings of Sir Boyle Roche as recorded 
in these sketches, without concurring in the author’s remark 
that he “seldom launched a blunder from which some fine 
aphorism or maxim might not be easily extracted.” To take 
two instances :—He is reported to have said, while arguing for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland,—“ It 
would surely be better, Mr. Speaker, to give up not only a 
part, but, if necessary, even the whole of our Constitution, to 
preserve the remainder.” And again,—‘ The best way to 
avoid danger is to meet it plump.” 

Bulls, as the Edgeworths point out, need not be spoken bulls. 

There is also the bull of action and conduct, the unspoken 
solecism, some excellent instances of which may be found in 
Thackeray’s “ Irish Sketch-Book.” It is the commonest thing 
in that country to observe a gate without walls, a gate that is 
no gate. Irish signboards are often excellent examples of the 
practical bull. The name is painted so large, that the remainder 
of the information to be conveyed has to be squeezed in 
anyhow. We have heard of a young Irish lady who, observing 
that the curtains of her bed had caught fire, rushed off to 
procure some water, and caught up a can of water which she was 
about to pour on the flames, when she realised that it contained 
hot water,and, more Hibernico, argued that it could be of no use. 
The writer of this article remembers the case of an Irish boy 
in his school-days who, having placed a full cup of coffee on a 
sloping desk, and found that it overflowed, sought to remedy 
this by turning his cup round! And then there is. of course, 
the famous old joke of the Irishman who sought to raise his 
roof by excavating the floor of his cabin. Not many years 
ago, in the Inter-University Cricket-Match, a member of the 
Oxford eleven—and an Irishman—perpetrated an excellent 
blunder of this sort. As far as we remember, he had hit 
round at a leg-ball, and, whether he lost his balance or his 
head, started off to run at full speed, not towards the other 
wicket, but in a totally different direction. But under this 
head, no bull equals the so-called Irish Nationalist movement. 
For, as it has been said, the movement is so Irish that its 
leader is an Englishman, its bursar an American, while its 
chances of success depend upon the life of a Scotchman. 
Turning to the spoken bull, we shall find that a great number 
of recorded instances arise out of an inability to regard life 
and death as mutually exclusive. “If he’d lived till to-morrow, 
he’d be dead three weeks,” runs one of the most hackneyed 
examples. “’Tis better be u coward for five minutes than 
dead all your life,” was the explanation of his behaviour 
recently given in a police-court by an Irish witness in the 
Times’ case. A Kerry man who accompanied a fishing 
party last autumn, and had a bad fall down a steep 
mountain slope with no worse results than a severe shaking, 
devoutly remarked on his homeward walk,—* Glory be to God 
that I wasn’t walking back over the mountains a dead man!” 
Here, too, we may appropriately quote one of Sir Boyle Roche’s 
happiest efforts. He was dilating on the probable conse- 
quences of an invasion of Ireland by the French Republicans, 
and in the fervour of his oratory described how, “if those 
Gallican villains should invade us, Sir, ’tis on that very table, 
maybe, these honourable Members might see their own 
destinies lying in heaps a-top of one another! Here, perhaps, 
the murderous marshal-law-men [Marseillois] would break in: 
cut us to mincemeat, and throw our bleeding heads upon that 
table, to stare us in the face!” 

Some of the habitual and most picturesque expressions em- 
ployed by the Irish peasantry are, strictly speaking, bulls. 
For example, they frequently talk of “a sthrong wakeness,” 
or say that “ the water is dry in the river.” Sheridan Lefanu, 
in his delightful Irish stories, gives some admirable instances 
of the bull, thus,—‘ That deadly sound is goin’ on as lively as 
ever;” and, best of all, “The only way to prevint what’s past 
is to put a stop to it before it happens.” With this we may 
couple a remark heard the other day,—*“I can always remember 
things in advance.” That is an excellent bull, too, which 
another Irish writer invented when he described drops of rain 
as varying in size “from a shilling to eighteenpence ;” while 
for the charm of surprise no blunder surpasses the absurd 
saying, “* There I sat, expecting that every moment would be 
my next.” This is, however, not a typical specimen of the 
Tourus Hibernicus. There are bulls, again, in which some of 


















































































a case in point; and so is the wonderfully ingeniong 
the Irishman who, when a gentleman said to hi 
did you like that whisky, Pat?” at once replied 
honour, it has made another man of me, and th 
would like a glass, too.” 

The bull, though perhaps met with in greater 
profusion on Irish soil than anywhere else, 
confined to Ireland. Swift once said,—«] 
templation to write an essay on English bulls and blunders? 
And going much further afield, there is something close} 
to the Irish bull in the conduct and utterances of the — 
Nassr-ed-din, the Turkish Joe Miller. For it is related oth 
that, purchasing eggs at a shilling a dozen, he then yeeuia 
to sell them for tenpence. And when his friends cpeniite 
with him on the absurdity of his behaviour, he replied 
“There is a loss on the profit, but some business is one 
Only the other day, we heard of an old French wold 
who, on being presented with a sword of honour, “ 
marked,—* Ce sabre est le plus beau jour de ma poe 
Such a blunder exactly illustrates the process which ; 
described in the only passage in the Edgeworths’ oe 
where any serious attempt is made to explain how bulls a4 
made :—* The propensity to this species of blunder exists in 
those who are quick and enthusiastic, who are confounded }; 
the rapidity and force with which undisciplined witha 
of ideas crowd for utterance. Persons of such intellectual 
characters are apt to make elisions in speaking which they 
trust the capacities of their audience will supply: passing 
rapidly over a long chain of thought, they sometimes forge 
the intermediate links, and no one but those of equally rapid 
habits can follow them successfully.” So we have heard the 
bull happily described as the result of an attempt to emulite 
Sir Boyle Roche’s historic bird. It is not a sign of ment 
weakness so much as of mental agility. It is a heroic efor 
to sit upon two stools at once, to reconcile two contradictory 
propositions. It still somewhat affronts those slow but suv. 
footed English intellects whose dominant characteristic is the 
saving grace of stupidity. But it is the very epitome of the 
Celtic temper as described in the famous impromptu,— 
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“ fighting like devils for conciliation, 
Hating each other for the love of God.” 





TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
'N the very pleasing verses sent us this week by the author 
of “Reuben Sachs,” Miss Levy explains in two lines of 
packed meaning one of the forgotten attractions of a capital 
even for those who are not compelled by duty to reside within 
its limits. Those attractions are not limited to the greater 
range or higher qualities of its society, or to the general “livel 
ness,” which is so pleasing to the uneducated, that when they 
have once lived in London for six months, they regard all 
other residences as places of exile, spoiled, whatever their 
other charms, by unendurable “ dullness.” Society is pleasant, 
no doubt, in moderation to all, and “liveliness”—that is, visible 
movement, whether of men or minds, something, in fact, to 
look at,—quickens the life of all who cannot think; but there 
are other impelling forces which drive the educated towards 
London, and among them the one given by Miss Levy, tht 
London is a place— 
“ Wherein more lightly seems to press the burden 
Of individual life that weighs me down.” 
The denizens of cities are accustomed to think of the country 
as the home of peace and the place of restfulness, where th: 
burden is lightest, and the self least obtrusive; but it is 
doubtful whether much of that feeling does not spring 
from their recollections of holiday, and if in a longer 4 
stay they would not find that the constant pressure of ‘dg 
a few minds, and the perpetual consciousness of i 77 
perfect sympathies, disturbed them more than the crowdel 


that to thousands of minds, the first attraction of 1g 
great city, and therefore especially of London, is that 1 
lightens the sense of individuality, reducing each to be only 
one of a countless crowd. An ordinary man, and stil 
an ordinary woman, has in London streets something of the 
independence of an invisible being,—moves about unseel, 
does his or her business unnoticed, feels no pressure from 








the deepest questions of metaphysics are involved. Walpole’s 


ever-watchful opinion, is released, in fact, from the burden 
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bull, “I hate that woman, for she changed me at nurse,” is | of individual self-consciousness. To be lost is not only th 
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the necessity of many minds, and they do not feel 
least-peopled down or in the thickest wood as they 
do amidst the endless crowd of the Strand or Piccadilly, 
where all men see and see not at the same time. They feel 
asense of security, that “sweet security of London streets ” of 
which Charles Lamb spoke, such as they enjoy nowhere else, 
and could enjoy only from a sense of being but grains of sand, 
drops in an ocean, imperceptible yet separate, and free though 
surrounded, touched, pressed upon by millions like themselves. 
They do not probably utter the epigram, but they feel, and hug 
themselves in feeling, that the pre-eminent charm of London 
is its solitude, the perfect liberation possible amidst its crowds 
from all pressure from human beings. A million eyes and 
q million ears, and you pass among them all impalpable 
as a spirit,—that, to more than the world knows, is the 
most intense relief and refreshment, a lightening of the air, 
a positive increase of mental force, and of the capacity for 
enjoyment. Born Londoners feel it so keenly, that they 
hardly know how to endure its absence, and fly back to 
London from the country or the Colony with a sense of 
seeking a pleasant shade. We have known this consciously 
felt even by men who were also aware, as, no doubt, an 
immense majority of all whose trade is thinking are aware, 
that London imperceptibly increases their inherent force ; that 
they obtain assistance from the presence of the multitude, and 
the rush of its movement, and the sense of the power that is 
being momently exerted. 

The notion that London wearies is only half the truth ; less 
than half perhaps, for London gives the force on which it 
makes such demands. The great capital, merely by its 
existence around you, quickens the brain, fosters thoughts 
which in the country would never come, and in some 
way by its own weight develops and facilitates mental 
industry. Laziness is of the country, not London, because 
it is in London that work, owing to a strength imper- 
ceptibly derived from the vivid life around, is least dis- 
tressing. What is three miles in London? and what in the 
country? And the difference perceptible even to the body is far 
more clearly perceptible to the mind, wh’ : is at once braced 
up to more exertion and relieved, as Miss Levy says, from the 
pressing burden of its individual self, and therefore more inde- 
pendent and strong. The mind thinks in London and meditates 
in the country, and thought is to meditation what endeavour is 
to purpose. This is, we believe, the grand attraction of the 
country for those thousands of men who seek it knowing 
they shall find in it no occupation they desire, who can neither 
cultivate nor garden, who hate sport and are unaccustomed to 
exercise, who know that country folk will bore them, and who 
do not feel that curious attraction, for some, of village life, 
the close human interest of the little drama of which they may, 
if they will, become permanently aware. The mind is unbraced, 
to its infinite relief. The horse not only stands still, but 
is unharnessed. It is not that there is so much less work 
to do, but that the mind, soothed half into sleepiness by the 
less invigorating mental atmosphere, is incompetent to do it, 
and incompetent without the sense that incompetence is failure. 
It is relieved of a pressure, as the body is relieved at night 
of clothes,—that is, of a weight which while it is borne is 
almost imperceptible, but the wearing of which is, in the 
athlete’s sense, regular training. There is in the country an 
anodyne other than that anodyne derived from the “garden’s 
silent sweets,” of which Miss Levy sings, an anodyne 
generated by the less vigorous, or, rather, less bracing 
character of its life, the sleepiness of its existence, of which 
its tenants are so conscious and so often complain. They 
want unconsciously the tonic of the town, the invigoration 
and consciousness of force given by the multitudinousness and 
the restlessness of its crowds. The desire to sleep in solitude 
18 Instinctive, for in the presence of the crowd vitality in- 
creases, and with vitality wakefulness, and that longing for 
exertion which comes only with the power to exert oneself. 
To most men we hope, to numbers we know, the mere 
Spectacle presented by true country, the fields, and the 
trees, and the hills, the new shapes of the clouds, and that 
most entrancing of pleasures, an air in which you feel 
bathed, are attractions which hardly tire, and which fill them 
with the sense of peace only to be obtained from Nature, 
peace without fatigue ; but the first attraction of the country 
's Test, rest not from toil, but from the coercion of the spirit 
towards exertion which London inflicts on us all. It is the 
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impulse of work which the city yields, as it yields also, just 
as health does, the power to comply with the demand. “I 
am three times the man in London that I am in the country,” 
said one whose whole bent was towards continuous thought, 
and who, his friends would have said, would think best amidst 
the country quiet. He knew himself rightly, and his sentence 
is true of almost all who think ; but then, in that increased 
manhood is increased waste, and increased necessity for the 
unbracing which, as we maintain, the country affords. That 
is why the rich, who everywhere tend naturally towards the life 
which is most recuperative, have been drawn by an instinct 
towards the double life, half in the country and half in the town, 
and find in it the reinvigoration which the majority find in alter- 
nations of labour and sleep. Of all their advantages, which the 
English world just now grudges them with such a novel, and 
we may add, such a wicked envy, hardly any compares with 
this,—that they can at will choose between the mental 
atmosphere of London and the country, and be stimulated 
at pleasure or relaxed. We grudge them nothing; but they 
should not make the mistake of declaring the country to be 
the tonic, when it is the town. London gives force and increases 
independence, though the over-tired cannot admit it even 
in their own minds, ard hate the town because it ex- 
hausts the energy which without its invigorating influence 
they would never feel. Let them just try to work steadily 
five days a week for ten hours a day, amidst the “ silent 
sweets of the garden,” and they will soon find that 
London, if it demands much, also gives something for 
which there is no substitute. ‘“ Blest is the unpeopled 
down, blest is the crowded town, where the tired groan,” sang 
Ebenezer Elliot in an outburst of religious optimism ; and ke 
was right thus far, that it is in the town that the true capacity 
for getting tired, for working straight up to the limit of the 
natural power, is best and most steadily developed. The poets 
are wise to hymn the country, for the business of Art is to give 
pleasure, and there is no tonic of which the taste is not bitter ; 
but the reservoir of force is town, London, “ stony-hearted 
London,” in which the weak drop beaten. There is something 
there in the air which was never on hill-side, and at once 
compels and enables men to make the exertion for which, and 
not to be happy, the only Being to whom effort is impossible 
set them down in this little world. ‘You prefer the country, 
do you, nevertheless?’ Yes, and so do we; and so does the 
miner prefer the brae: but it is out of the mine, not the brae, 
that the treasure comes, and the energy to work it, too. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@~—— 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF HUMBUG. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—On Saturday last I assisted at the Liberal Union dinner 
in Dublin, as one of the hosts of the Chief Secretary. On 
Monday morning I awoke to find myself infamous in the 
columns of the Freeman’s Journal. This, I fear, would have 
been the fate of myself and friends in any case. But Mr. 
William O’Brien’s antics gave us no chance of escape. 
Perhaps you may spare me a little room for a few 
words on this incident, upon which our Gladstonian friends 
have seized with a truly Irish avidity, and about which 
they are making such an absurd pother. The Irish 
prisons are not in the Chief Secretary’s Department; but 
the Prisons Board can, subject to the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
sanction, suspend or modify the application of the prison 
rules in exceptional cases. On Saturday morning the 
Chief Secretary received official intimation of the excep- 
tional difficulty that had arisen as regards Mr. W. O’Brien, 
and forthwith gave admirably sensible and kindly instructions, 
which ensured his being treated with every possible forbearance 
and consideration. We knew that Mr. O’Brien was as com- 
fortable as circumstances would admit when we indulged in the 
after-dinner “laughter ” which is good for digestion, but which 
has excited the wrathful menaces of the Freeman’s Journal. A 
bank director who, greatly daring, dined on Saturday last has 
been already summoned to resign. All the merchants and 
financiers are threatened with the boycott, and a black mark 
is to be put against the names of the official diners, so that the 
“old Mosaic law ” may be applied when the Parliament reigns 
in College Green. And yet we are assured by Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers that these demented fanatics would govern 
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Ireland with wisdom and temper and justice, and would not 
oppress the Irish minority, which in vigour, knowledge, 
wealth, and determination is really the large majority of the 
Irish population. However this may be, Mr. O’Brien, thanks to 
Mr. Balfour’s timely instructions, is enjoying his own clothes, 
arm-chair, fire, newspapers, and general creature-comforts, 
and we are assured this evening in the Star that these con- 
cessions to Mr. O’Brien’s mental and physical condition have 
“stopped a revolution in Ireland !”—I am, Sir, &c., 
February 6th. D. 


FATHER MACFADDEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—When I called your attention last summer to the strange 
proceedings of Father MacFadden, of Gweedore, I expressed a 
hope that, on his release from prison, he would desist from his 
pretensions to set up his own will in place of the law of the 
land, and be content to live in peace with his neighbours, on 
an income reputed large for the country. His speech at the 
banquet given him on coming out put an end to these 
expectations. “I have driven the law and the Government out 
of Gweedore,” he said; and though he has not quite made 
good his boast, he has kept the district “ very hot” ever since, 
to use the technical term, and it has required a small military 
force in the neighbouring town, as well as quite an army of 
police, to maintain any sort of civilisation in that wild region, 
now the only part of Ulster that can be called disturbed. 
Hitherto, however, the Father has abstained from homi- 
cide; but a bodyguard of young men, armed with sticks, 
the customary weapons of the Donegal peasantry in their 
frequent quarrels, has formed itself, and these fanatics have, 
it appears, lately killed a police-inspector who, with more 
courage than prudence, attempted to execute a warrant against 
the Father with an insufficient escort. Before the unfortunate 
man expired, the priests, it is said, administered to the victim 
the rites of their Church: so did Trois Eschelles attempt to 
console Quentin Durward, and the warlike Bishop of Norwich 
shrive as prelate the prisoners he was preparing to hang as 
Baron. The Duke of Argyll has given an interesting account 
of the Hebrides in the January number of the Nineteenth 
Century, from which it appears that the state of society and 
agriculture is much the same there as in Donegal; but the 
Presbyterian ministers are in favour of peace and civilisation, 
whereas priests 'ike MacFadden tolerate barbarities condemned 
by the Pope quite as much as by the British law and the law 
of God.—I am, Sir, &ce., N. G. B. 


THE BISHOPRIC OF ST. ASAPH. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Will the writer of the article on “The Episcopal Vacancy 
in Wales” kindly inquire into the condition of the diocese of 
St. Davids during the long episcopate of Dr. Thirlwall P— 
whom Dr, Littledale considers one of the three giant intellects 
of the century, Cardinal Newman and Mr. Gladstone being 
the other two. 

A racchorse does not cover a ploughed field or take a thick- 
set hedge with as much success as a strong, useful hunter.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., M. K. J. 

ORIGIN OF THE TERM “BROAD” CHURCH. 
[To THe EpiItor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Two letters which recently appeared in the Spectator 
trace the origin of the term “ Broad” Church to Mr. W. J. 
Conybeare’s famous article in the Edinburgh Review on 
“Church Parties,” published in 1853. 

May I remind your correspondents that Dean Stanley 
claimed to be the first to use this expression? In his article 
on “The Gorham Controversy” (Edinburgh Review, 1850), 
he wrote these words :—* There is no need—although, if need 
there were, it could be amply satisfied—for minute compari- 
son of the particular formularies of the Church to prove the 
general truth that it is, by the very condition of its being, 
not High, or Low, but Broad.” 

In the collected edition of his “Essays on Church and 
State” (London, 1870, p. 8), the Dean appended the following 
note on the word “ Broad :’—“ I believe that this is the first 
occasion of the use of this expression, since applied in a more 
restricted sense. The particular form was suggested to me 
by my friend Arthur Clough.”—I am, Sir, &e. 

HaLL HARRISON. 
Ellicott City, Maryland, U.S.A., January 22nd. 





ri. 
A CO-OPERATIVE DWELLINGS ASSOCIATION 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 5 
Srr,—Those who read the letter in your issue of February 2 
on a Co-operative Builders’ Association, may be interested 
hear of a Co-operative Dwellings Association which has 
recently been started under the name of /“The Tenant 
Co-operators.” The object of this Society is to acquire, } 
building or buying, workmen’s dwellings in London and th, 
suburbs, and to let them to shareholders at ordinary rents. 
and after paying 4 per cent. on the capital, to divide al] surplys 
profits among the tenants in proportion to their rents, 

Unlike the Co-operative Builders, who had the nucleus of a 
business to start upon, the Tenant Co-operators have had to 
begin de novo, and their beginnings are consequently smal]. 
But at the second half-yearly meeting, which is to be hela at 
the offices of the Society, 99 Leman Street, E., on Saturday. 
the 16th inst., at 3 p.m., it is proposed to declare a dividend of 
Is. 6d. in the pound to tenants on their rentals. This diyj. 
dend (as in the case of the Co-operative Builders) will not be 
paid to the recipients in cash, but will be carried to theip 
capital account and bear interest. 

The work of such an Association will be limited almost 
solely by the amount of capital available; but the committee 
are waiting to give their experiment a longer trial before 
taking any active steps to increase the capital of the Society, 
though applications for shares or loan stock are always 
acceptable. It will thus be seen that a man who is fortunate 
enough to be a regular employé of the Co-operative Builders, 
to live in one of the houses of the Tenant Co-operators, and 
to make all his purchases at a co-operative store which pays a 
dividend of 1s. 6d. in the £1, is almost in the position of 
having every £1 of his nominal income turned into 23s—] 
am, Sir, &e., A. B. 6, 


TENNYSON’S UNDERTONES. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Your very interesting article on “'Tennyson’s Under. 
tones,” confirms me in thinking him the greatest of our meta- 
physical poets,—Shakespeare, of course, excepted. There isa 
passage in “In Memoriam” you have not referred to, which 
seems to me to substantiate your remarks, and to harmonise 
with the letter you have quoted, in a very remarkable way ; for 
it forcibly shows the poet’s consciousness of an inner separate 
life. It is contained in the twelfth poem, which begins :— 

“So, as a dove when up she springs,” 
and proceeds :— 

* Like her I go: I cannot stay: 

I leave this mortal ark behind: ” 
and, having hovered round the ship which contains Hallam’s 
remains, the poem ends :— 
“and back return 
To where the body sits, and learn, 
That I have been an hour away.” 

Indeed, Lord Tennyson’s poetry dwells on the internal and 
unseen, and so fails in dramatic effect. 

I once asked an eminent actor, who was giving public 
readings, why he did not read one of Tennyson’s long poems 
to his audience, and his answer was,—‘“ They have no action 
in them.” Indeed, the poet’s own reading, in rich monotone, 
gives the truest sense of their mystical power, and does fullest 


justice to their marvellous beauty. His characters do not live 
and move so much as they think and speak.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. G 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Srr,—In connection with the very interesting article in your 
issue of February 2nd, there occurs a passage in Tennyson's 
Cambridge prize poem which recalls the words of his letter, 
“how his individuality would dissolve and fade away into 
boundless being.”: The date of the poem is 1829, and the 
passage :— 
“ My thoughts, which long had grovell’d in the slime 
Ot this dull world, . ; ‘ ; : : 
: . ‘ F ; erewhile so low, now felt 
Unutterable buoyancy and strength 
Of undefin’d earstence far and free.” 
Andas to the weird passage from “ Aylmer’s Field,” quoted im 
the article, in “ Enoch Arden” the poet himself seems agam 
to answer his own thought,— 
“ May soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of her own ? 
So—from afar—touch us at once ?” 
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Annie shows her belief in Enoch’s death :— 


“ She closed the book and slept, 

lo! her Enoch sitting on a height 
brn a palm-tree, over him the sun; as 
‘He is gone,’ she thought; ‘he is happy, he is singing 
Hosanna in the highest !’” 


s another illustration of that experience which seems 


It is where 


snot thi ng 

: i = a borderland between this and another life >—I am, 
0 
ir, AC. C. H. P. M. 








POETRY. 


THE VILLAGE GARDEN. 
TO E. M.S. 
Here, where your garden fenced about and still is, 
Here, where the unmoved summer air is sweet 
With mixed delight of lavender and lilies, 
Dreaming I linger in the noontide heat. 





Of many summers are the trees recorders, 
The turf a carpet many summers wove ; 

Old-fashioned blossoms cluster in the borders, 
Love-in-a-mist and crimson-hearted clove. 


All breathes of peace and sunshine in the present, 
All tells of bygone peace and bygone sun, 

Of fruitful years accomplished, budding, crescent, 
Of gentle seasons passing one by one. 


Fain would I bide, but ever in the distance 

A ceaseless voice is sounding clear and low ;— 
The city calls me with her old persistence, 

The city calls me—I arise and go. 


Of gentler souls this fragrant peace is guerdon ; 
For me, the roar and hurry of the town, 
Wherein more lightly seems to press the burden 
Of individual life that weighs me down. 
I leave your garden to the happier comers 
For whom its silent sweets are anodyne. 
Shall I return? Who knows, in other summers 
The peace my spirit longs for may be mine ? 
Amy Levy. 








ART. 


——@——_ 
A NOTE ON FRANK HOLL AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


PerHAPS the present exhibition of Frank Holl’s portraits 
may turn out, after all, to be a mistake. Certainly it will not 
enhance his reputation. Will it sustain that reputation ? To 
the outside public, Yes ; to those who look beneath the surface, 
and to those who are technically acquainted with painting, the 
answer must be, No. The present writer has always been one 
of Holl’s warm admirers, and in view of what has been written 
inthis journal during the past fifteen years, he will hardly be 
suspected of a desire to belittle the talent of this painter, or 
to view his work from a side prejudiced against its meritorious 
qualities. But, in truth, there could perhaps have been found 
no way to reveal Frank Holl’s imperfections more certain than 
this of collecting at hap-hazard forty or fifty of his works in two 
rooms, and hanging them cheek by jowl therein. 

It does seem to me as if even the most careless observer should 
be able to read, as he passes round these galleries, the lesson of 
this painter’s suecess and failure,—the secret of his power and 
weakness, the place wherein lay the natural bent of the man’s 
sympathy, and the subjects in which he would have achieved 
real greatness, had the cruel world of fashion and flippancy 
left him severely alone while it enraptured itself over the 
Shades of Mr. *s primrose dado, or exhausted itself in 
descriptions of Miss Yum-Yum’s Japanese ball. Difficult 
enough it is to make a newspaper reader think even during 
the brief minutes required for the perusal of an Art article: 
itis almost hopeless to expect that any one will extend con- 
sideration to the length of going to Burlington House and 
seeing for themselves whether the pictures are as herein de- 
scribed orno. But incase amongst the readers of the Spectator 
—and if we do not find them there, where shall they be 
sought ?)—there be such faithful witnesses, I would say as 





follows:—Go into the first room devoted to Frank Holl’s | 


pictures, and turning sharp to the left, look at the first 
subject picture by the door, entitled “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away.” Look at it well; fill your eyes 
with its fullness of thought and significance, its quietude, its 
beauty, its careful, toilsome, finished painting; and then, 
without leaving your station in front thereof, turn your head 
to the picture which hangs half-a-dozen feet distant on the 
adjoining wall, “Did you ever kill any one, father?” For in 
these two works you have not only the two extremes of 
modern art, you have also the two extremes of a‘great artist’s 
life and conscience,—the work done for love and of necessity, 
slowly conceived, thought out, toiled over, and at last, however 
imperfectly, set down with the life, thought, and truth of 
feeling visible in each faltering, unhurried touch ; and on the 
other hand, the work done for lightness of fancy or foolish- 
ness of popular applause, in which every stroke of the brush 
is only inspired by the ring of the dollar and the desire 
to make an attractive picture. Is it a little thing to see writ 
plain upon two canvases in juxtaposition such a truth? Is it 
a little thing to find the painter becoming great day by day in 
the eyes of the public, and losing day by day the truth and 
earnestness and understanding of life and death, and simple, 
unfaltering rendering of human passion, which were his artistic 
birthright ? It seems not soto me. One picture such as that 
of which we have spoken above is more in the spirit of great 
art than a legion of such portraits as those which we see here 
of William Agnew, Esq., of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, of 
Viscount Hampden, of Lord Dufferin, Kc. 

A clear, I had almost written an awful, lesson might be 
learnt in these two rooms of the Royal Academy by any young 
painter who chose to open his eyes,—the eyes of his heart and 
mind, as well as those of his body. Here is the boy’s picture 
painted while he was yet a student, showing inexperience, want 
of technical skill, artistic imperfection in every touch, and yet 
withal pure in motive, deep and true in feeling, significant and 
stirring as life itself, and beautiful with that inner beauty of 
thought and sympathy, as well as with the superficial beauty 
of form and colour; and here, there, and everywhere all 
round it are examples of the perfected skilland assured know- 
ledge, availing only to obscure with a futile glory the 
deadening effect of working for the world and the world’s 
fantasies, instead of following the inner light which guided so 
brightly and so rightly the first faltering essays of the student. 

There is another picture by Holl, and only one other 
here, of like quality with the great one I have named, 





and that is the “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” 
;a group of mourners in a country churchyard accom- 
| panying a coffin to the grave. This, though appealing to 
ia less dramatic and perhaps less generally interesting 
phase of sorrow than the one of which 1 have been speaking, 
is even finer in its study of expression, and far more complete 
in its technical skill. A little “old-fashioned ” is the painting 
on both these compositions, solid and smooth, perhaps even a 
little sticky, and, to use a studio word for which it is difficult 
to get an exact equivalent, “tight” throughout. It is not the 
painting of a master,—and at twenty-three years of age few 
painters were masters in those days. It is emphatically the paint- 
ing of a man who is fumbling his way towards the truth, who is 
going on learning, and is content to fail here and there, and 
again and again, if he can only get a little of what he wants. 
The colour is low in tone, almost dirty, and the painting of 
' the flesh is throughout dull, and, if I may use the word, 
spiritless, having none of that bright transparent pinkiness 
which afterwards marked—and, in my opinion, disfigured—so 
many of Holl’s portraits. But there is in these early pictures 
far more quality of colour, though it be dingy quality, than in 
the later; there is none of that slab mixed-in-a-bucket-and- 
put-on-with-a-trowel kind of colour, in which each hue has no 
variety and no transparency, but is uniformly opaque and 
plaster-like throughout. 

Colour would, I think, have come to this artist had he 
worked after his old fashion; it was latent in him, if the 
evidence of such pictures as the “ Leaving Home” may be 
trusted, a picture which has much of the depth and glow 
of a work by the late John Phillip, or an early painting by 
Mr. Hook. From the time, however, that, with the portrait of 
Mr. Cousins, Fortune made Holl her plaything, up to within 
the last two years of his life, his colour gradually deteriorated, 
became, as I have said, lacking in quality and variety, and 
was replaced by a sort of flashy chiaroscuro, hard to define in 
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words, which sought to atone for the absence of delicacy by 
vivid effect of light and shad». And to a certain effect, in 
galleries and amongst the picture-dealing fraternity, it did 
atone. Holl’s pictures were never so popular as when forced 
up to their most unnatural pitch of light and dark ; and I do 
not remember having once heard their lack of delicacy noticed 
in public. Well, it can all be seen here, and much more which 
I have no space to notice,—how the flexibility of his hand 
increased; how dexterous and solid became his painting of 
flesh (look, for instance, at the portraits of the Duke of 
Cleveland and Lord Spencer); how thoroughly he grew to 
understand the building-up of a head, and how simply, 
strongly, and rightly he learnt to draw it; how to the last 
some shades of the prison-house still lingered even over his 
most conventional likenesses, and how he seemed ever and 
again to be saying to himself as he painted, ‘I could make 
use of this man in such-and-such a tragic or dramatic situa- 
tion.” A great artist, hampered and worsened, but not spoilt, 
by popularity and fortune, he has gone to his rest before his 
time. Reguicscat in pace ! HARRY QUILTER. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[A SECOND SERIES OF A CENTURY OF BRITISH ART, FROM 
1737 To 1837.] 

THERE is no falling short in the Grosvenor standard of the 
present exhibition, which contains good examples of many of 
the best-known masters, many by others of less wide fame, and 
introduces us to one or two whose names are almost new. 
Those who think all art unworthy of notice that does not 
express some deep hidden meaning, may see little in these 
straightforward impressions of healthy English country life ; 
but there is, underlying the somewhat conventional treatment 
of the landscape and arrangement of the figures, a straight- 
forward, frank feeling of sympathy with the calm, quiet joys 
of country life,—the same quality which inspired White of 
Selborne,—and an outspoken manliness akin to that which 
animated Charles Dibdin’s naval songs, and was the key-note 
of the character of men like Nelson and Wellington. Though 
nowadays we have greater advantages in the study of Art, and 
the average level of our exhibitions may in some respects be 
better than those of the last century, yet we have no work so 
distinctly English as that of the men whose pictures are here 
shown. The craze of all our young painters is to fly to Paris for 
instruction ; and as far as the technical is concerned, we think 
them right in so doing; but we would warn them against 
following the modern French school in choice of subject, and 
have heard eminent French artists themselves admit that 
the English have the advantage over their nation in imagina- 
tion and originality. 

On entering the large room and beginning with the cata- 
logue, we find Morland’s “Lost Kite” (1): this is a very 
characteristic work of the painter, but not at his best. The 
kite has become entangled in an oak; the anxiety of the little 
fellow at the bottom is well expressed, and the whole picture 
has a very “ Sandford and Merton” flavour. “ Partridge 
Shooting” (28 and 30) are pleasant, breezy representations 
of the sport in days when “ driving” had not yet been heard 
of, when stubbles were not shaved close by the machine, and 
when ‘ Ponto’ and ‘ Basta’ had it all their own way. There 
is a delightfully golden atmosphere about these little pictures. 

Of Sir Joshua we have four or five good examples: “ Lady 
Elizabeth Keppel” (3), in her serene girlhood, before the 
tragedy of her life had come upon her, the sister of the 


painter’s life-long friend, Admiral Keppel, of whom we have | 


a fine manly portrait (40) in naval uniform. *“ Mrs. Morris” 
(5) is one of Sir Joshua’s personifications of feminine sweet- 
ness and refinement. ‘Lady Skipwith” (14), if painted by 
a modern artist, would be called an arrangement in white. 
“ Karl of Aylesford” (23), black, but very individual, is one of 
those portraits of which one finds oneself saying, “ Where 
have I seen a face like that?” ‘“ Lady Dartmouth ” (46), is, to 
our thinking, the finest Sir Joshua in the exhibition; without 
being regularly beautiful, the face has the charm of sprightly 
intelligence, and the greys in the flesh are exquisitely 
managed ; so are the shadows. The position and general 
treatment are unconventional, and the picture is in very 
good condition. ‘“ Crossing the Brook” (57), is a well- 


while he holds up his hind-legs witi a most “ doggy ” acti 

The breed of pugs has much changed since the last centy 8 
we accept the specimen in 62, by an unknown artist. % 
well-known portrait of Sterne (65), is a remarkable embod, 
ment of what we know of the character of this celebrateq man 
The robes are well managed, so black, and yet go mello 
The “ Marquis of Granby ” (76), is described in the catalogne 
as in undress uniform, the fact being that it is the uniform of 
the Blues, of which regiment he was notably Colonel, « Lord 
Dartmouth ” (95), a rather handsome face, but the figure 
appears ill-drawn. ; 

From Sir Joshua to Gainsborough is a natural transition. 
the latter is here represented by nine examples, of which « The 
Mall” (4), and “ Lord Howe” (70), seem to us the best, The 
former, painted in 1786, gives us a vivid idea of what St. 
James’s Park must have looked like when Miss Burney was 
writing “Evelina.” It has, with the fluttering dresses of the 
belles, quite a Watteau-like character; no doubt the three 
ladies advancing arm-in-arm are portraits of leading beauties 
of the day ; the artist has introduced himself sketching among 
the trees to the right, and the dog in the foreground jg 
probably his own ‘Spitz;’ the immemorial cows figure in the 
background. “Admiral Earl Howe” (70) is an individual 
portrait of a gallant officer, himself distinguished, and also g 
staunch friend to Nelson. Any one wanting a costume fora 
fancy ball could not do better than study this picture, the 
whole uniform being so carefully and exactly brought oat, 
The silk stockings and low-cut buckled shoes must have been 
rather awkward on deck in dirty weather. “ Mrs. Lowndes 
Stone” (84) is a good picture, and remarkable for being much 
more solidly painted than is usual with Gainsborough, who, in 
general, must have used a great deal of turpentine with his 
colour. 

Romney is very fairly represented. The portraits of Lady 
Hamilton here shown must give way in beauty to “Mrs, 
Jordan ” (20). Romney is always great in pretty faces; but 
surely he has never painted a prettier than this. The face is 
nearly full to the right, the head leans gracefully on the right. 
hand, the elbow resting on the knee, which is raised by some 
unseen object under the right-foot ; her left-arm hangs care- 
lessly by her side; she wears a low-cut muslin dress, with a 
delicately touched-in pink sash ; her fair hair, in true Romney 
style, waves gracefully round her face. The whole picture is 
very harmonious, and quite bears out the lady’s reputation for 
beauty, contrary to some accuunts. The artist’s portrait of 
himself (81) shows that he could also throw a great deal of 
strong male character into his work. In it we see the man 
and his feverish excitable temperament. It is preferable, in 
our opinion, to 151, a larger and more important work, repre- 
senting the painter in later life. A slight but charming head 
of Lady Sligo (125), and a delightful portrait (138) of a little 
boy in brown, with splendidly executed fair hair, are both very 
pleasing. 

Turner’s earlier manner is finely represented by “ Pope’s 
Villa” (41), a magnificent picture, glowing with light and 
warmth; and “Oxford High Street” (34), a very faithful 
representation of a scene little changed in our own time. A 
strong, impressive picture is “ Homeward Bound” (35), by 
John Sell Cotman, the most original of the little coterie of 
Norfolk artists, whose works form a not inconsiderable portion 
of this exhibition, including some delightful Cromes. “ Yar- 
mouth Pier” (97) and a woodland scene (163) pleased us 
especially. 

Constable is well represented here, a whole room being 
devoted to his studies, many of which have great charm. 
Amongst the larger works, the celebrated * Lock” will attract 
the most attention; the artist himself seems to have considered 
it one of his happiest efforts. Besides this, there are several 
sketches for his large picture of “ Salisbury Cathedral,” and 
studies of those fields of his native county which he loved so 
dearly. 

It is pleasant to see Linnell, who is well remembered by the 
older generation of this day, taking his place among the Old 
Masters. “The Woodcutters” (6) ie very fine, with a strong 
effect of light and shade. 

Sir Edwin Landseer has two pictures (137 and 149), and aun 
excellent, spirited sketch,(11) of a monkey looking at itself in 





known and ever-welcome picture, from its true expression 


a glass. James Ward has several animal pictures, but 1s 


of child character. The little maiden carefully lugs her | hardly seen as his best. Of those bere, we prefer the cow (174); 


aes ae eee RES: «ther overdone. 
reluctant pet across the stream, regardless of her own frock, | but surely the indentations and rngosities are rather overd 
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A less-known painter, Edward Bristow, has many pictures 
here. Of these, we direct attention to 156, which is not in 
the catalogue, having been received late,—a grey horse being 
Jed out of a stable full of sheep; the colour is pleasing and 
harmonious, and the finish exquisite. Russell has a number of 
pastels which are hardly as good as some we have seen by him 
in the Louvre; one of Washington (222) is interesting on 
account of the subject ; and one (223) by Douglas Hamilton, 
of the Duke of Argyll, as a work of art. 

By Hegarth we have, hanging side by side (102 and 103), 
representations of two very different ways of spending an 
evening in the last century. In the former, “ The Thornhill 
Family at Tea,” everything is preternaturally solemn, not to say 
stiff; in tae latter, riot rides rampant. A party of ten men, none 
very young, have evidently been making a night of it, and are 
all more or less “ cup-shotten ;” the punch-bowl is still full, 
but the only man who stands steadily to his guns is an elderly 
divine, who looks solemn, and dips away in the bowl; one 
convive has fallen prone and cut his head; another, propped 
up by a chair, seems about to break a bottle on his pate. 
Close by, we have Stothard’s clever picture of “Speech-Day 
at Christ’s Hospital” (101), which is a proof how a subject of 
this kind may be raised above commonplace vulgarity. In 
speaking of Hogarth, we should have mentioned the curious 
picture (116) said to be Handel playing the organ. Only one 
person in the gronp seems to be making the least effort to 
hear the music; one lady appears to be having a dress tried 
on, and the other guests are discussing fruit and wine. If 
Handel had been as touchy as Wagner, this could not have 
pleased the maéstro. 

A very careful, highly finished little picture is Sword Good’s 
“Old Scotch Shepherd ” (96), such a one as Burns might have 
known and drunk with. “The Student” (131), by Richard 
Morton Page, is a powerful effect of light and shade, and 
makes one regret that this clever artist is so little known. 
“Lady on Couch” (12), by Henry Walton, fascinates the 
spectator by qualities all its own; it is a directly and effectively 
painted little picture, and the colour is wonderfully delicate 
and pleasing. It looks as fresh as if painted yesterday. 

There are examples here of Opie, Hoppner, and Lawrence, 
but none deserving especial attention, unless we except Opie’s 
portraits of Dr. Johnson (77 and 171), which, if not good as 
art, are interesting, especially the former, as suggesting the 
pathetic side of Johnson’s character, for under all the fierce, 
bear-like exterior, there was something indescribably tender 
and touching in the old Lexicographer. 

Sir David Wilkie exhibits all bis well-known power of 
grouping and arranging his figures in “ Blind-Man’s Buff ” 
(45), and “The Penny Wedding” (47), from the Royal 
Collection. In the latter is noticeable the beginning of the 
slighter and more unsubstantial painting of his later years. 

There are several Raeburns, but none of his best. The boy’s 
head in tartans and Scotch bonnet is not the Sir Walter, as 
catalogued, but his son. Wheatley has some graceful small 
sketches, in one of which (182) he uses ink touches in conjunc- 
tion with oil-colour. 








BOOKS. 
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; THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA.* 

Never will the world be tired of memoirs which are partly, 
and still better mainly, autobiographic. Personal detail is 
dear to the human mind, and it can never have enough, first- 
hand; and therein lies the attraction of autobiographies ; 
whether we believe or not what they contain, we are sure to ‘ee 
rewarded by gaining some insight into character from the 
Pages of the self-delineators, and some reflection of the time 
asit was felt and seen by them. The Electress Sophia occupies 
such a conspicuous niche in the history of the last two centuries, 
her name go frequently recurs in its solemn records, that if onl y 
from motives of pure curiosity, we are glad to learn what 
she was like and what were her experiences before she 
stood out as a personage on the stage of Europe. That 
curiosity may now be gratified by the perusal of her too 
brief reminiscences, for they are brought to an abrupt close 
more than thirty years before she died of old age in 1714. 
: — Re eo eRe 
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We are indebted for their existence to a double accident. In 
her fiftieth year, 1679-80, during the absence of her husband, 
Duke Ernest, a gentleman much addicted to travelling, she 
wrote them merely to amuse herself and’ keep melancholy at 
arm’s-length ; and when the wanderer returned, the writing 
ceased, and, apparently, was never resumed. The original has 
disappeared, but a copy which had belonged to Leibnitz was 
fortunately discovered at Hanover, and from Dr. Kécher’s 
edition has been translated into English, passages “ distasteful 
to modern ideas” being omitted by Mr. Forester. Some of 
them, he thinks, the Electress would perhaps not have written 
“in any but wn écrit qui nest que pour moi.” However come 
by, and with whatever omissions of a kind easily conjectured, 
the bright, shrewd, and entertaining book is heartily welcome. 

No one need expect to find in it “politics” or state 
secrets, or any but the slightest references to the wars, 
revolutions, and confusions of that most eventful fifty years. 
It is almost wholly a domestic narrative, dealing with persons 
and things which concerned the writer; and what a blessing 
that is, those who are wearied with political memoirs will 
know. If we see nothing of “the people” or great public 
events, and move in Courts, big and little, we have more than 
compensation in the series of persons, rapidly yet strikingly 
sketched. by a keen and close observer, and in the lights thrown 
upon the manners, customs, and hardships of the grand world 
two hundred yearsago. The Electress—she was only a Duchess 
when she wrote—composed in the French language, or rather 
in her own style of French, which was a medium of expression 
suitable to her clear-sighted, vivacious, and slightly satirical 
cast of mind. ‘The satire, however, is good-natured and 
expended on fair game. It was only the play of her intellect 
excited by the ridiculous. At bottom she was affectionate, 
cheerful, humane, anxious to do her duty, and devoted to her 
husband and her children, one of whom became King of 
England, and another, a fairer copy of herself, was Sophie 
Charlotte, the first Queen of Prussia. 

These sprightly pages begin from the beginning. “I was 
born, they tell me, October 14th, 1630 ;” and being the twelfth 
child, she thinks her birth gave little satisfaction to her parents 
—the “ Winter King” and his Queen. She humorously says 
that all the Kings and Princes of consideration were sponsors 
for her predecessors, that there was much ado in finding some 
for her, and that lots were cast for her name, which is doubtful, 
seeing that Sophie was much used at that time, and was a name 
in the family. Her godfathers, she asserts, were “the Estates 
of Friesland.” Very early the baby was sent to Leyden, 
“where her Majesty had her whole family brought up apart 
from herself, preferring the sight of her monkeys and dogs to 
that of her children;” not a pleasant view of the Queen of 
Hearts, who, however, seems to have welcomed ber flock when 
they grew out of babyhood, and had them at the Hague. The 
Electress is sharp enough on her governesses, saying, “I 
believe they prayed to God and never disturbed man ;” and 
hardly less so on the etiquette exacted, the little things 
performing nine curtsies before sitting down to breakfast. 
At the Hague her life was gay and frolicsome, although 
“at times we were obliged to make even richer repasts than 
Cleopatra, and had often nothing at our Court to eat but 
pearls and diamonds.” Here she saw many English of both 
sexes, among them an “old Lord Craven” and young 
Charles II., whom her friends dangled before the forward 
chit as a possible husband. It does not seem to have been 
an over-sweet atmosphere, for a certain Rhinegrave, she 
writes, “dared to tell me that I might, if I pleased, govern 
all Holland, and follow the example of Madame de Chevreuse 
[famous Marie de Rohan], who had gained such power by her 
charms ;” and Charles himself had the impertinence to tell 
her she was “handsomer than Mrs. Berlo,” that is, Lucy 
Walters. The little Sophia was equal to the occasion, and 
treated both the men as they deserved, letting the King see 
that she was offended, and telling the Rhinegrave to tender 
his advice to his own wife, who, she said, was too good a 
woman to take it, being greatly superior to her husband. 
How airily, yet with seriousness, all these things are told, may 
be easily inferred. 

From the Hague she was sent in her twentieth year to the 
Court of her brother, the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg ; and 
the story of her journey thither and account of the Court are 
full of amusing touches. It was there she found a husband. 
First came Prince Adolf of Sweden, then the Duke of Parma, 
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next George William, Duke of Hanover, who was actually be- 
trothed; but repenting, he got quit of his pledges by inducing 
Duke Ernest, his younger brother, to marry the lady, now 
eight-and-twenty. The recreant lover promised to renounce 
marriage, and increase the revenue of his brother, now Bishop 
Coadjutor of Osnabriick :— 

** Meanwhile I should be mistress of Hanover; for my children, 

should God grant me any, were to inherit all the Brunswick- 
Liineburg possessions, seeing that Christian Louis of Zell [the 
eldest brother] had been for long married and had no family ; 
while John Frederick was too stout ever to have any. I, there- 
fore, should become mother to the family and country as effectually 
as though I had been made wife of Duke George William.” 
The marriage was actually arranged on these terms, the young 
woman frankly confessing that she only wanted a good 
establishment, and being willing to take almost anybody of 
suitable rank for the sister, daughter, and granddaughter of 
Kings. Luckily for her adventure, she found in Duke Ernest 
a man she could love :— 

“TI take pleasure in remembering how rejoiced we were to be 

left to ourselves when all the guests were gone, and how great was 
the Duke’s devotion to me. Marrying from interest only, he had 
expected beforehand to feel nothing but indifference for me; but 
now his feelings were such that I had the fond conviction that he 
would love me for ever, while I in return so idolised him that 
without him I felt as if I were lost.” 
The odd, yet not unnatural thing was, that the married grew 
jealous of the bachelor brother, so that, as she says, “a person 
of a different disposition from mine would have fared ill 
botween these two jealous people.” What she had to endure, 
and how amiable she was, may be inferred from this astonishing 
picture :-— 

“IT took pleasure even in his [her husband’s] precautions to 

guard me, for after dinner, he would seat me opposite to him, and 
place his feet on both sides of my chair so that I could not stir ; 
this would last for hours together, and to any one who loved him 
less than I did would have been very wearisome.” 
Was ever the like? And all without the slightest reason; 
indeed, greatly to the vexation of the lady, who was constantly 
snubbing Duke George William. The two Dukes were really 
fond of each other, despite this jealousy ; and Ernest said to 
his wife,—“ I should never think of being jealous of any one 
but my brother.” Ultimately, the bachelor Duke picked up 
with a Mademoiselle d’Olbreuse, made her Countess d’Harburg, 
finally Duchess of Zell; she was the mother of that Sophia 
Dorothea who, married to the Prince, afterwards George L, 
pussed the greater part of her life, a prisoner, in the lonely 
castle of Ahlden, after Count Konigsmark had mysteriously 
vanished from human ken. Altogether, the Duke, her first 
admirer, gave the poor Electress much trouble; and we fancy 
that even “ Gentleman Ernest” was a little given to philander- 
ing in his later married life. It is a wonderful picture of high 
seventeenth-century society which is lightly sketched in this 
interesting volume. The amount of travelling they got 
through was considerable, and very afflicting. Crossing the 
Brenner, driving through Italy, the carriages are so fre- 
quently upset that the ladies-in-waiting prefer to walk. Pro- 
ceeding on a visit to the Queen of Denmark, Duke Ernest 
and his wife meet with surprising adventures. To their 
astonishment, they find that the vehicles provided for them 
are “carts,” that a whole courtly party goes to a battue of 
hares in a “hundred carts.” She declares that the carriages 
are worse than these rude conveyances, and after getting a good 
dinner, she is thankful that the Danes “ understand cooking 
better than carriages.” Not one journey but involves some 
mishap, whether by river or on land; and the incidents are all 
the more startling because travelling then forms such a con- 
trast to travelling now. The pauper of our day is better off 
than the monarchs of her time. 

The last recorded journey of the Electress is to Paris, 
ostensibly to see her sister, the Abbess of Maubuisson, and 
her niece, the Duchess of Orleans, but also with an eye to the 
marriage of her daughter, Sophia Charlotte, to the Dauphin. 
The sketches of the Court people are finely done in the not 
unpleasantly satirical vein, the satire with a flavour of humour. 
Calling very late one night upon her niece, the Duchess of 
Orleans, she stumbled on this scene :— 

“T found her in her dressing-gown, also Monsieur, who wore 
a nightcap tied with flame-coloured ribbons, and was busy 
arranging some jewels for Madame, himself, and his two 
daughters. He was much confused at being seen in this guise, 
and turned his head from side to side, but I quite put him at his 
ease by helping him with the jewels, and making a bow for his 
hat, with which he seemed much pleased. After completing a work 
of such importance, I could sleep in peace, and so retired to bed.” 


One of the daughters was about to be “ sacrificed”_4,, 
is, married—to the King of Spain. Madame de Sévigné ig y , 
tender about her. The Electress, or “Madame d’Osnabri, k” 
as she is called in the French books, went to Fontaine), 
in 1679 to see the wedding; and she writes that when om 
Grand Monarque got tired of the ceremony, and it was tedio " 
“he shut his eyes and opened his mouth.” She also observed 
that “he looked with far greater devotion at Madame q 
Fontanges than at the altar.’ But to the distinguishe} 
visitor at his Court, Louis was very polite, wishing then a 
always, to make friends in the minor Courts of Germany, The 
book abounds in these light but instructive touches, vivid} 
recalling a time now long dead and buried. J 





THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS *# 
THomas Poote, of Nether Stowey, had many friends~ 
friends, too, whom one would hardly expect to find 
associated with a tanner in a small provincial town; but 
his friend par excellence was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The 
record of the attachment between these two, as it is put 
together in these volumes, and put together, we may say, with 
an admirable combination of sympathy and literary power, js 
touching in the extreme, Never were men more curiously 
unlike in character and temper. What Coleridge was, we 
know ; how lofty in his ideals, how weak and irresolute iy 
action. Thomas Poole, on the other hand, has been nothing 
more than a name to most readers, and to many who yet 
know something of Coleridge not even that; but we see him 
here one of the most genuine of men, practical, vigorous, 
determined, a successful tradesman (this was what he 
always called himself), an active promoter of such good 
works as benefit societies and the like, knowing exactly what 
he wanted, and seldom failing to get it. Yet the two were 
friends, not in the common sense of the term, acquaintances 
on terms of intimacy with a certain kindly feeling between 
them, but knit together by a tender affection which kept its 
freshness and force far on into life, and, indeed, was never ex. 
tinguished. Of course, there was a point of contact,—several 
such points, indeed. This Somersetshire tanner was a man of 
culture, who, with but small advantages in his boyhood, had 
laboriously educated himself, who loved knowledge and books, 
and had some literary power, and who, above all, hada large 
receptive faculty that made him understand the genius of his 
great friend. And the great friend, too, could appreciate 
thoroughly the qualities in which he was himself wholly 
deficient. The balance of help and service between the two 
was vastly in Coleridge’s favour; but it may be said to have 
been redressed by the beautiful portrait which the debtor 
drew of the man to whom he owed so much :— 

«A man whom I have seen now in his harvest-field, or the 
market; now in a committee room with the Rickmans and 
Ricardos of the age; at another time with Davy, Woolaston, and 
the Wedgwoods ; now with Wordsworth, Southey, and other 
friends not unheard of in the republic of letters; now in the 
drawing-rooms of the rich and the noble; and now presiding at 
the annual dinner of a Village Benefit Society; and in each 
seeming to be in the very place he was intended for, and taking 
the part to which his tastes, talents, and attainments gave him 
an admitted right. And yet this is not the most remarkable, not 
the most individualising trait of our friend’s character. It is 
almost overlooked in the originality and raciness of his intellect; 
in the life, freshness, and practical value of his remarks and 
notices, truths plucked as they are growing, and delivered to you 
with the dew on them, the fair earnings of an observ-ng eye, 
armed and kept on the watch by thought and meditation; and 
above all in the integrity, i.e., entireness, of his being (integrum 
et sine cera vas), the steadiness of his attachments, the activity 
and persistence of a benevolence, which so graciously presses a 
warm temper into the service of a yet warmer heart, and so 
lights up the little flaws and imperfections incident to humanity, 
in its choicest specimens, that were their removal at the option 
of his friends (and few have, or deserve to have, so many !), not a 
man among them but would vote for leaving him as he is.” 

The acquaintance between the two began in 1794. Those were 
the early days of the scheme of Pantisocracy, according to which 
“twelve gentlemen of good education and liberal principles 
[being also furnished with £125 apiece] were to embark with 
twelve ladies,’ and found a colony in some “ delightful 
part of the new back settlements.” Coleridge and Southey 
came over to Nether Stowey, and spent some hours at the house 
of Thomas Poole’s father. Tom Poole saw enough of Coleridge 
to be sure that he possessed “splendid abilities ;” Southey he 





* Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. Henry Sandford. 2 vols. London: 
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“ possessing much information,” but not with 
This judgment, expressed in a letter of the time, 
ery just. A cousin of Poole’s, a fellow of Oriel, 

them, expressed his opinion in Latin scarcely worthy 

— ition :—* Uterque rabie democratica, quoad Politiam ; 

of me quoad Religionem spectat, turpiter fervet.” 

. “ oe? that attributes the beginning of their friendship 

A pare date is so picturesque, that we cannot discard it 

yin - regret. Thomas Poole, anxious to learn certain things 
per si does not find it easy to see, had left his home 
pec employment as a journeyman tanner ; and the story 
poe that Coleridge, then a private in a paige regiment, 
happened to meet him at an inn, and that the soldier was as 
much astonished at the workman 8 attainments as the work- 
man was amazed at the conversation of the soldier.” There 
sa basis of fact, and very characteristic fact, too, when we 
think what different motives made Coleridge a private soldier 
and Poole a workman ; but, unhappily, dates do not agree. 

Theacquaintance, begun by a chance interview, soon ripened 
into intimate friendship. In September, 1795, Coleridge 
married. After a very happy time at Clevedon, and an 
wihappy time at Bristol, he and his wife paid a visit to Poole 
at Stowey. In the following year, the circumstances of the 
young couple were well-nigh desperate. The Watchman, after 
an unsuccessful career, had expired on May 13th, and Cole- 
ridge was penniless. Poole joined with some friends in 
presenting him with a testimonial of £35 (contributed in sums 
of £3), and this help was repeated in the following year. 
Many times afterwards did the man of business come 
to the help of the man of genius; but it must not be 
supposed that Coleridge was in the habit of accepting 
money which he had not at least the full intention of 
repaying. Poole’s help was in the shape of loans, and 
these loans, we gather from Mrs. Sandford, were commonly 
repaid. 

Though, as has been said, Coleridge is the principal 
figure in the group of “ Thomas Poole’s friends,” there are 
other notable personages among them. There was Words- 
orth, for instance, who settled at Alfoxden, not far from 
Stowey, in 1797, and whom we are amused to find receiving 
notice to quit from his landlord as a suspicious character. 
Southey has been already mentioned. Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
friendship, which was only second to that of Coleridge in 
depth of affection, began a year or two later, and was con- 
tinued without break up to his death in 1829. His last book, 
Consolations in Travel, he dedicated “to Thomas Poole, of 
Nether Stowey, in remembrance of thirty years of continued 
and faithful friendship.” In 1807, De Quincy made his 
acquaintance, and described him as in appearance a “stout, 
plain-looking farmer,” who turns out to be a polished and 
liberal Englishman, who had so devoted himself to his neigh- 
bours, “that for many miles round he was the general 
arbiter of their disputes, the guide and counsellor of their 
difficulties.” Nor must the Wedgwoods be forgotten, nor 
Thomas Rickman, the economist. 

And while we hear about various notable people in these 
letters and diaries and reminiscences, we also catch interesting 
glimpses of the times in which they lived. Thomas Poole 
was a Whig, it may almost be said a Radical, in politics. He 
was enthusiastically interested in the French Revolution; he 
hated the Coalition; he rejoiced in the early successes of 
Napoleon, though by 1805 he was so far changed, or, we 
should say, perhaps, had his eyes so far opened, that he was 
patriotically proud of the victories of Nelson. These were 
unpopular opinions, and Poole, who had no idea of concealing 
them, but even insisted on them in and out of season, found 
his way in life anything but smooth. But the transparent 
goodness of the man forced his neighbours and relatives (who 
were vehemently opposed to his views) into a certain unwilling 
toleration of his opinions. 

Then we see something of the anti-slavery struggle. Poole 
was a fervent Abolitionist, adopting the practice, not un- 
common among the enthusiastic members of the party, of 
abstaining from all slave-grown products. Honey had to be 
substituted in his diet for sugar. An amusing story is told 
of how he persuaded his brother-in-law to follow his example; 
but only by consenting to abstain from snuff, to which he was 
greatly devoted, for the same time. He kept the pledge, but 

sat up to midnight on the last day, with a collection of well- 
filled snuff-boxes on the table. The figure of Clarkson is one 
ef the most interesting in the book. 


redited with 
the abilities. 
was certainly V 


Small touches of social life abound, and not few in number 
are the good things scattered about. Perhaps one of the best 
is Thomas Rickman’s too cruelly true sarcasm on Coleridge :— 
“He says that on some occasion he was forced to throw over- 
board his MSS. intended for publication. Perhaps these were 
MSS. he had intended to write.” The author does not fail to 
contribute much that is valuable throughout, especially in her 
criticism of the men and the times of which she writes. “We 
begin,” she says, speaking of Thomas Rickman,— 

«To realise the patient force of that enthusiasm which possessed 
the finest spirits of the eighteenth century. They did not glorify 
their age as men do now, for probably never since the world began 
has any century been so largely dosed with flattery—drugged, in 
fact, almost to insensibility—as the nineteenth; but, if they did 
not flatter, if even they were rather too apt to give way to dis- 
paragement and almost to despair, in the depth of their disgust at 
evils crying aloud for reform, they certainly did serve. To look 
upon life as chiefly an opportunity for service; to think more of 
usefulness than of happiness; to work at dry details with disin- 
terested self-devotion ; in a word, to live to serve one’s generation ; 
this was the habit of mind which was characteristic, though in 
very different ways, of all the best men of the time. And I feel 
bound to say that, as far as I can judge, the signal that set in 
motion this tide of benevolence was given by the anarch Rousseau, 
weak, morbid, incomplete, undisciplined, fatally mischievous, 
perhaps, in many of his tendencies, but so perfectly in sympathy 
with the inarticulate sense of brotherhood and responsibility which 
was silently stirring at the heart of thousands, that he first seems 
to have uttered that word of command, which when spoken ‘in 
the right voice,’ that voice ‘which has the quality to bring forth 
what lies slumbering,’ men and women are bound to follow ‘as 
the water follows the moon, silently, with fluid steps anywhere 
around the globe.’ We might, if we would, learn toleration by 
observing how plainly it is the will of God to work by imperfect 
instruments; and how entirely, for those who have eyes to see, 
and hearts to understand, wisdom is justified of all her children.” 





THREE NOVELS.* 
Many a phenomenon that seems at first sight supernatural, is 
subsequently found capable of explanation by natural causes ; 
and mesmerism and hereditary mental qualities may doubtless 
be made responsible for a good deal. But as neither hypnotism 
nor inherited passion will account for such marvels as a crystal 
rendering visible and audible what goes on thousands of miles 
off at the instant of its occurrence, nor yet for a hand that 
travels about the world alone, and is seen to glide up banisters, 
open curtains, and knock at windows, all by itself,—there- 
fore, we preface our remarks on The Power of the Hand 
by stating that it is distinctly a ghost-story, and, as such, not 
to be judged altogether on the same lines as a novel professing 
to be limited by possibility. The thread whereon the whole 
tale hangs, is a mysterious doom which has pursued a certain 
family ever since the times of the Crusades. One of the 
ancestors, having been cruelly wronged, and shut up to 
die in a dungeon at that period by his brother, curses 
the unfraternal oppressor on his death-bed; and from that 
time forth all the descendants of the victim are liable to 
sudden visits from a ghostly hand, whose object is to make 
them hurry off to compass the death of one of the descendants 
of the other brother, with an accompaniment of horse-stexling, 
and the whistling of an air known as the Crusader’s chant. 
No matter how humane and kind-hearted the person thus 
visited, or how abhorrent to him bloodshed may be, he is 
always irresistibly impelled to obey the summons, and perform 
the terrible task imposed upon him by the weird hand. And, 
grim as this notion is, it is capped by a yet grimmer one, when 
Gilbert (himself an undeniable wizard), by way of accounting 
for the mystery on rational grounds, propounds the theory 
that a man’s desire for revenge may have such power over his 
unborn descendants as to compel them to go on working out 
his vengeance for generations to come, notwithstanding the 
horror with which it inspires them. “A family,” he says, 
“lives and inherits the life and the curse of its progenitor. 
Even a disease in that ancestor’s veins lives on for hundreds 
of years—why then not his passions? And if his malady 
can fasten on the blood of his descendant, why should 
not his evil spirit fasten on his heart, and impel him 
to deeds he hates?” Which notion of unending trans- 
mission of hate is, to our mind, about as grisly a conception 
as is often to be met with. Associated with the curse is a 
rhyming, contradictory prophecy (somewhat after the fashion 
of “widowed wife and married maid,” in The Betrothed), 


* (1.) The Power of the Hand. By F, E. M. Notley. London: Ward and 
Downey.——(2.) The Weaker Vessel. By D. Christie Murray. London: Mac- 
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whose fulfilment will be the signal for the ending of the doom. | would be to remain always at corresponding distance 
And that fulfilment takes place just at the right time to sup- | correspondent from whom such delightful epistles 
ply a thrilling climax, and bring everything to a satisfactory | expected. The two first volumes are the best; th 


from a 
Might be 
€ third jy 


conclusion. Upon the thread whereof the above is a rough | somewhat spun out, and would suggest the idea of hay 


outline, are strung innumerable stirring scenes and hairbreadth | been added at the request of the publishers, if that sy: 
escapes, which there is not room to notice here, and should | were not forbidden by the name of Macmillan. 


PPOsition 


be perused in the book itself. But it may be well for the| In A Life’s Morning, as in the book last Considered, y, 
author to know that when we got to the end, we were still | have an illustration of the Second Commandment jy the 
uncertain as to whether or not Captain Armstrong wrecked | shape of an innocent daughter suffering Vicariously fy, 


his ship wilfully, in order to aid a murderer to get off; 


a blameworthy father; and the two works resemble each 


and are of opinion that the motives for his erratic conduct | other also in making study of character their primary object 


might have been made clearer with advantage. And we 
should like to comment on the singularity of the behaviour 
of Estrild’s friends when, though aware that she was going on 
a voyage in a vessel commanded and manned by rascals who 
had been hired to destroy her, they adopted no more efficacious 
measure for her protection than to send alsoa couple of honest 
men and one woman, on chance of that handful sufficing to 
defend her against the greatly superior force of villains; most 
people, under the circumstances, would not have been satisfied 
with anything less than preventing her from going at all, we 
imagine,—uuless, of course, they had known that her position 
as heroine rendered her necessarily invulnerable until the 
end of the third volume. The author has abundance of 
imagination, and the tale is readable, rather curious, and 
out of the common. As accuracy of detail respecting 
terrestrial affairs is perhaps hardly to be expected in a book 
dealing with the unearthly, and as also, in such a work, 
mysterious intuitions and presentiments may possibly be 
indispensable, we abstain from grumbling at the frequent 
occurrence of the latter, and say nothing as to probability— 
or otherwise—of the incidents, and lifelikeness—or the reverse 
—of the characters. Supernaturalness of subject, however, 
is no excuse for bad English; and we cannot conclude without 
protesting against the use of adjectives in a sense not pro- 
perly belonging to them, as, for instance, in “a pale instant,” 
“a pale quiver on her lips,” “the creak of an ugly step,” and 
other sentences to be found in these pages. 


A thorough contrast to the foregoing is presented by The 
Weaker Vessel, wherein incident occupies a very secondary 
position, and the prominent feature is study of men and 
women who may be encountered in every-day life. The aspect 
of things for which Mr. Christie Murray has most affinity is 
the ludicrous, or the mildly pathetic; and his forte is light, 
drawing-room comedy, and not tragedy. His writings make 
us picture him to ourselves as a sort of laughing philosopher, 
whose habitual and shrewd observation of what goes on 
around, is blended with a genial sympathy for his fellow- 
creatures which prevents whatever cynicism there may be in 
his remarks from becoming seriously unkind. He would 
regenerate the world by lightly ridiculing its faults, rather 
than by scathing them with bitter denunciation. Though his 
satire may be pungent at times, there yet peeps out continually 
a leniency which makes one suspect the existence of a sneaking 
kindness for the weakness at which he is pointing the finger 
of scorn. And when one of his personages says,—* Humbug 
holds the world together. Kill it outright, and you would kill 
benevolence, philanthropy, love, and friendship. Everything 
includes a bit of make-believe,”—we have a great idea that we 
are listening to the author’s own veritable sentiments, even 
though it has pleased him to condemn the above speech as “a 
shameful heresy.” His object is to show how much better a 
woman came out of the fiery furnace of adversity than a man, 
and therefrom to deduce the absurdity of calling woman the 
weaker vessel ; which moral, we think, would have stood more 
chance of being inculcated effectually, if the lady selected for 
its exemplification had been a less exceptionally perfect 
specimen of her sex. Two character-sketches especially 
deserving of mention are those of old Delamere and Sebastian 
Jones, « couple of pretentious windbags whose affectation 
of wisdom, artistic inspiration, and general superiority is 
amusingly depicted, and gives so much the impression of 
being a study from life, that one finds oneself speculating 
curiously upon how far the originals realise what arrant shams 
they are, and wondering whether they do not perhaps impose 
upon their own selves, as well as upon a good many of their 
acquaintances. Out of much that is clever and entertaining 
in the book, we are inclined to rank as the gem of all, Clara’s 
first letter to her lover, which is so full of fun and good things, 


Yet though the object is the same, the manner of treating jt 
differs widely. For in A Life’s Morning, motives are » 
haustively gone into and examined, instead of merely glanced 
at from the outside; the sketches are not lightly Outlined, 
but painted in laboriously with a multiplication of touch 
that occasionally produces the heaviness liable to result from 
over-elaboration; the prevalent tint is rather sombre than 
cheerful; existence is seen to be a serious, often painfy 
and not at all humorous affair, affording ample {yj 
for reflection, but little or none for laughter. And though 
Mr. Gissing’s performance may be the result of mop 
thought and care than that of Mr. Christie Murray, anj 
display talents of a deeper and more solid nature, y 
doubt its being as much approved of as the other by the 
majority of readers. The most interesting part in it is that 
relating to the struggle that takes place between the heroine 
and a rich mill-owner, who is desperately enamoured, and bent 
upon marrying her, notwithstanding her own strong aversion 
to the arrangement. “Amongst vulgar conceptions of the 
befitting is the self-immolation of daughters (not of sons) on 
their parents’ behalf,” says the author. And the mill-owne 
being quite of that opinion, gets her father into his power, and 
forces upon her the odious necessity of choosing between the 
ruin and dishonour of a tenderly loved father, or saving 
him by means of a hateful marriage. This is a dilemma 
in which so many previous heroines of fiction have been 
studied, that it is not possible to convey very much 
freshness to the inevitable self-communings and arguments 
pro and con. which have to be gone through before the 
decision is finally arrived at; and the amount of interes 
excited by Emily Hood in so hackneyed a situation, says 
much for the writer’s skill. The male figure most worthy of 
notice is that of the aforesaid mill-owner, whose rough, forceful 
individuality, and fierce, violent love, making him cruel to 
its very object, somewhat remind us of Elijah in Mehalah. 
The legitimate hero, Wilfrid, is a tame, insipid young gentle. 
man, so far from being good enough for the two exceptionally 
gifted and attractive girls who fall in love with him, as to 
make us wonder whether the author intended him to exemplify 
the truth of the old saying that kissing goes by favour. 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S “TRANSCRIPTS AND 
STUDIES.” * 

UNDER the above title, Professor Dowden has republished in 
one volume a number of critical studies that have already 
appeared in the magazines and elsewhere. No common put- 
pose runs through the different essays, nor can any of them 
be said to make any strikingly original contribution to literary 
criticism. But Professor Dowden is so careful a writer, 90 
sane in his judgments and catholic in his sympathies, that 
his work, even when least happy, is never wholly unprofitable. 
As might be expected, these fugitive pieces show marked 
differences of interest and value. The first paper of all is 
not so much Professor Dowden’s as Carlyle’s. It contains 
an interesting abstract of the unpublished lectures 0 
“The Periods of European Culture,” delivered in 1837, 4 
transcript of the shorthand-writer’s notes having come into 
Professor Dowden’s possession. These lectures are described 
by the lecturer himself as “a detestable mixture of prophecy 
and play-actorism ;” but it would be easy to point to others 
of his works that deserve the description better. At the 
very outset, Carlyle puts forward and applies those views 
on belief and unbelief that filled so important a place inall 
his works, and asserts that it was from Goethe he derived them. 
“ All periods,” he says, quoting from the latter, “in which 
belief predominates, in which it is the main element, the 
inspiring principle of action, are distinguished by great, goul- 


* Transcripts and Studies, By Edward Dowden,LL.D. London: Kegan Paul, 
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- fertile events, and worthy of perpetual remem- 
n the other hand, when unbelief gets the 
t age is unfertile, unproductive, and in- 
trinsically mean ; in which there is no pabalum for the spirit 
of man, and no one can get nourishment for himself. And 
so “the history of culture” is viewed as a succession of 
faiths, interrupted by periods of scepticism. : As was to be 
expected, the lectures abound in striking sayings and flashes 
of Carlylian humour. In strange contrast to his inability to 
see anything but quackery and falsehood in modern religious 
observances, is his apology for divination as practised among 
the Greeks. “I confess that on reading Herodotus there 
appears to me to have been very little quackery about it. . vase 
The seat of that at Dodona was a deep, dark chasm, into 
which the Diviner entered when he sought the Deity. If he 
was a man of a devout frame of mind, he must surely 
then have been in the best state of feeling for fore- 
seeing the future, and giving advice to others.” Passing on 
to the Middle Ages, we find Hildebrand described as “a 
man of very great humility,” and the Crusaders are also 
commended for the faith that was in them. The English 
nation first comes into decisive notice about the time of 
the Reformation. Shakespeare, Knox, and Milton are the 
three most considerable figures. In the description of the 
eighteenth century there is one of Carlyle’s inimitable 
portraits :—“It is a cold vote in Addison’s favour that one 
gives. By far the greatest man of that time, I think, was 
Jonathan Swift, Dean Swift, a man entirely deprived of 
his natural nourishment, but of great robustness, of genuine 
Saxon mind, not without a feeling of reverence, though 
from circumstances it did not awake in him.” He took up 
what was fittest for him, “ sarcasm mainly, and carried it quite 
toanepic pitch. There is something great and fearful in his 
irony, which yet shows sometimes sympathy and a kind of 
pity for the thing he satirises. By nature he was one of the 
truest of men, with great pity for his fellow-men.” How much 
better this than Thackeray’s diatribe! And in Sterne, too, 
“there was a great quantity of good struggling through the 
superficial evil.” 

But to come to Professor Dowden’s own work. In his 
“Last Words on Shelley” he does that which he has been 
criticised for not doing in his excellent biography, and 
attempts to form a general estimate or synthesis of 
Shelley’s life and work. Incidentally, he defends his previous 
omission on the ground that the Life, if it was of any 
value, ought to speak for itself. The plea is a good one. 
The Life did speak for itself, and nowhere more notably 
than in the strong condemnation it brought down on Shelley’s 
conduct towards his wife,—a stronger censure, we suspect, than 
Professor Dowden would himself be willing to pass. “A lyrical 
nature, attempting to steady its advance by the revolutionary 
abstractions,—such was Shelley.” Admitting that Shelley is 
before all things the poet of desire, Mr. Dowden seeks to find 
in his poetry the counterpoising elements of “faith in ideas, 
fortitude in adversity, and stoical self-sufficiency and mastery 
of the impulses of pain, if not of pleasure.” Faith in ideas 
Shelley undoubtedly possessed ; but as for the other ideals, it 
is one thing to point out a few passages which express them, 
and another to show that they were dominating and abiding 
influences in the poet’s life and work. And this Mr. Dowden 
distinctly fails to do. 

Of the other studies, perhaps the best is that on “ Spenser, the 
Poet and Teacher,” originally prefixed to Dr. Grosart’s edition. 
Mr. Dowden’s main purpose is to combat the views put forward 
by critics so eminent as Dean Church and Mr. Lowell, that in 
giving himself credit for a direct purpose to instruct, Spenser 
“only conformed to the curiously utilitarian spirit which per- 
vaded the literature of the times.” Mr. Dowden, on the other 
hand, sees in him, as did Milton, “a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas,” and returns to this phrase again and again, 
although probably in his eyes, as well as in Milton’s, it argues 
no very extravagant degree of praise to style any one a better 
teacher than these venerable schoolmen. No one would deny 
that Spenser’s functions as a moral teacher are apt to be un- 
pleasantly obtruded on our notice. But it remains true that the 
high distinction of his poetry is to be found in the rare degree 
in which it unites sense and soul, moral seriousness and the 
Renaissance appetite for beauty. Such was the lesson Spenser 
left to his own time, which neither of the two parties into 
which the nation divided was willing to accept. Great as is 
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Mr. Dowden’s appreciation of Spenser, he does not go so far 
as a recent critic,and put forward the courageous opinion 
that of all long poems, The Faery Queen is the only one which 
a lover of poetry could wish longer. Occasionally Mr. Dowden 
allows the wealth of decorative language of which he is a 
master to get the better of him, and serve as a substitute for 
thought; but this is not often, and for the most part his 
criticism is as thoughtful as it is happily expressed. 





SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES.* 
Our readers will remember the gallery of “Shakespeare 
Heroines” for which the proprietors of the Graphic news- 
paper gave commissions some little time ago to many of our 
leading artists. The pictures have now been reproduced by 
that variety of the process of photogravure which goes under 
the name of “ Goupilgravure.” They are twenty-one in number. 
We may say at once that the technical merits of the repro- 
ductions are all that could be desired. No pains have been 
spared to make them perfect, and the result is a quite satis- 
factory sample of the process, itself as good a one as is known. 
Of the letterpress, which has been supplied by Mr. W. E. 
Henley, it is not necessary to say much. “ What was asked 
of me,’ writes Mr. Henley in his prefatory note, “was, 
not portraiture or criticism, but the story of each play 
in so far as it concerned the creation of the heroine repre- 
sented.” The task of which he has formed this unambitious 
but perfectly just conception, has been well executed. He 
does not pretend to give us new lights or new readings of 
character, but he tells each story lucidly and sympathetically. 
To speak of the art of these pictures in their literary aspect 
is less easy. Of late years there has been far less illustration 
of great literary masterpieces than used to be seen a generation 
ago. Scenes from The Vicar of Wakefield and Don Quixote— 
it must be allowed that the artists’ reading seemed to be con- 
fined within very narrow limits—used to hang on the walls of 
every gallery. Latterly the art of our leading painters has 
become more purely artistic,—that is, more independent of 
literary associations. Here we have a return to the earlier 
system. Do we get a satisfactory result? That the enter- 
prising gentlemen who gave commissions to such artists as Sir 
Frederick Leighton, and Messrs. Poynter, Goodall, Leslie, 
Alma-Tadema, Marcus Stone, Luke Fildes, and others whose 
names we omit without any want of respect for their work, 
would obtain some very pretty pictures, was certain. The 
pretty pictures we have, but have we illustrations of Shake- 
speare? Now, the ideal way in which an artist should set 
about realising on canvas a Shakespeare heroine should, we 
take it, be something of this kind. He should form a conception 
of the character after careful study of the play, and then wait 
patiently till he sees a face which seems to suit such a concep- 
tion. But such a method would hardly suit the hurry of modern 
ways. Spirited newspaper proprietors, who spend we know 
not how many thousands of pounds in these commissions, 
naturally wish to commend their property to the public. 
Compelled to wait, they would lose half their advantage. 
Consequently, what is actually done is this. The artist looks 
about among his customary models for the most suitable face 
for his particular subject, and makes it serve as best it may. 
It may be imagined that the result is not always satisfactory, 
and it is possible, as the number of models is limited, that it 
may be even incongruous. One might conjecture, for instance 
—we state it with all reserve—that the same model has served 
for Mr. Poynter’s “Cressida” and Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
“Desdemona.” Mr. Poynter’s art is somewhat austere, and 
the President’s is soft. Allowing for this difference, the two 
faces are curiously alike. If we are right in supposing them 
to be the same, we have a strange new reading of “ Faithful 
and Unfaithful.” (We do not presume to criticize such a 
master as the President; still, an unlearned person may be 
allowed to wonder where the unseen part of Desdemona’s arm 
has been put away.) One thing the artists might have done for us 
oftener than they have. They might have brought in some detail 
as an accessory indicating the character represented. In “ Portia 
(wife of Brutus),” we have a suggestion of heads that might 
do for conspirators or rioters. “ Jessica,” again, is a distinctly 
Jewish maiden, looking down from a balcony, and Ophelia 
has her flowers, while Rosalind appears in her boy’s clothes, 
and Isabella wears her nun’s dress. But some of the 








* The “Graphic” Gallery of Shakespeare’s Heroines: with Stories of the Plays, 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 1888, 
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drawings are nothing but female heads which it would be 


simply impossible for any one left without the guidance of 
the accompanying literary matter to attach to their proper 
characters. Some, we are bound to say, indicate a conception 
in the artist’s mind very different from what we have always 
supposed to be the poet’s. In “Juliet,” for instance, instead 
of the innocently sensuous girl, we have a thoughtful woman, 
whose age can scarcely be less than thirty. “Miranda,” again, 
is far too mature. Mr. Alma Tadema’s pretty picture of 
*“ Katharine of France” errs, we cannot but think, in another 
way, in not being as near to historical truth as it might have 
been. The Valois type of face is perfectly well known, and 
we have an authentic portraiture of Katharine, at least as far 
as the description of contemporary chroniclers could give 
it. We allow that the most notable feature, the long Valois 
nose drooping almost over the lip, would have tried an artist’s 
skill when it had to be reconciled with beauty, and Henry’s 
wife was “ Katharine the Fair ;” but the attempt should 
have been made. We see nothing that is voluptuous about 
* Cleopatra,” nor can we imagine Antony content to lose the 
world for so very indifferent a beauty. But of all the heroines, 
Mr. Schmalz’s “ Imogen” is perhaps the least to our taste. 
On the other hand, we should put Mr. G. D. Leslie’s “ Anne 
Page” at the very top of the list. “ Katharine” (the Shrew), 
the scornful “ Beatrice,” the sad “ Cordelia,” come up as 
well as any to our reading of the poet’s mind. The loveliest 
face of all is Mr. E. Blair Leighton’s “Olivia;” but the 
President’s “ Desdemona,” already mentioned, comes near to 
it, and Mr. C. E. Perugini’s “Silvia” perhaps still nearer. On 
the whole, all drawbacks allowed—and it would be impossible 
that so many pictures should equally please—we have in 
this sumptuous collection a not unworthy representative of 
English art. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE sensation article of the month appears in the Contem- 
porary Review, and is entitled “The Bismarck Dynasty.” It 
appears to have been written by some devotee of Russia, with 
the object of making Prince Bismarck and his Sovereign 
detestable to Englishmen, and of establishing the thesis that 
“as long as England and Russia are at cross-purposes, Europe 
disappears, and there is only Germany and the Mayor of the 
Palace at Friedrichsruhe or at Varzin.” The attack, though 
it has secured a wide circulation by its fierceness, is too savage 
for its purpose. The English have watched the unification of 
Germany too closely to believe that Prince Bismarck cares 
whether his opponents are male or female; that he will 
intrigue against Hohenzollerns in order that his son may 
succeed him as Chancellor; or that, as is clearly in- 
sinuated, though the charge is attributed to Prince Bis- 
mai ck’s enemies, when the Chancellor brought the Emperor 
Frederick from San Remo to Berlin, he wished that he might 
die of the journey. The notion that he revealed his wish for 
the Emperor’s death to the semi-official Press is almost 
grotesque, as is the statement that the Emperor feared deposi- 
tion by the Federal Council. The Emperor was King of 
Prussia, and the notion that a King of Prussia, once on the 
throne, could be deposed by anything except a military in- 
surrection, would never have entered any German’s head. 
Nor, we may add, will Englishmen be greatly attracted 
by the fulsome flattery of the Empress Frederick. The 
Empress is a most excellent woman, who has suffered 
much and has been much disappointed; but she is not 
qualified, any more than any rival, to “re-establish Arthur’s 
Table Round,” and “act as the Imperial head of the 
womanhood and of the culture of the world.” That is non- 
sense simply; and it is impossible to believe that any one 
capable of writing it has been trusted with the secrets either 
of dynasties or statesmen. The Empress Frederick has, of 
course, repudiated the article ; but its last sentences rendered 
that unnecessary. Sensible women accustomed to affairs 
neither write nor inspire that kind of thing, which belongs 
to the domain of Mrs. Hominy. Lady Grant Duff does 
not add much except facts to Mrs. Oliphant’s account of 
Laurence Oliphant, and the world wants to know, not facts 
about him, but his opinions. What did that able man of 
the world actually believe that induced him to separate 
himself from the world? It is impossible to gather it 
from his writings, which are as unintelligible as those 
of the Rosicrucians; but some of his intimates must have a 
clearer idea. Madame Novikoff, in “A Cask of Honey with a 














Spoonful of Tar,” praises Mr. Stead’s account of Russia, ag ; 
natural; but objects to his religious views, and quizzes him 
very gently for his firm belief in his own infallibility —y, 
F. Peek gives his view of “The Ideal Sabbath,” which ee 
Sabbath with work prohibited under penalties, except, as we 
understand him, to those artisans whose employers secure them 
another day’s holiday in the seven—an improvement on old 
proposals ; and Mr. Dale gives a full, perhaps over-full, account 
of education in Australia——The most interesting paper, to 
our minds, is, however, Mr. C. K. Adams’s account of President 
Cleveland’s defeat. He says plainly that it was due to bribery 
practised in the old direct way, and on an enormous geale, 
Both sides bribed; but the Republicans were supported by the 
Protectionists, whose pecuniary interests were at stake, and 
they had the larger means :— 





“The Professor of History in the University of Indiana devoteg 

election day to observing what was done. He reports some of the 
methods that fell under his observation. ‘The night before elec. 
tion ’—this is his statement—‘more than a hundred of the 
“floaters ”’ had been collected in various buildings, with sentries 
to guard them against surprise by the foe.’ He declares, more. 
over, that ‘ waggon-loads of “ floaters” ’ had also been transported 
into the surrounding country, ready to be brought back with a 
rush to the polls at sunrise, before they could fall into the hands 
of the enemy. He estimates, from his own observation and stud: 
of the question, that the number of ‘ floaters’ in the State could 
not have been less than 30,000. It is also his estimate that the 
price paid was about fifteen dollars apiece. Eight years ago the 
price in the same locality was only two dollars. It would be some 
satisfaction to suppose that this disgraceful business was confined 
to the State of Indiana. But it was more or less prevalent in all 
the States that were regarded as doubtful. In New York it was 
generally understood that in every town of more than four thou- 
sand people there were very considerable numbers, known as 
‘commercial voters ’ or ‘commercials,’ that would be controlled by 
the largest purse. There is no reason to suppose that in other 
doubtful States the conditions were less deplorable.” 
Mr. C. K. Adams suggests that if the Civil Service were 
purified, bribery would cease, as most of the funds come from 
officials or men who hope for office ; but he himself shows that 
men will bribe in hope or fear of certain fiscal measures. In 
other words, they will buy legislation, and there are scores of 
thousands willing to be bought. If that is the case, Civil 
Service reform will do little to purify politics in America, 
though it may limit some of the bad consequences of 
corruption. 


The Nineteenth Century is instructive this month, but not 
especially readable, its most distinctive feature, perhaps, being 
the extraordinary number of eminent persons who have con- 
tributed something or other, occasionally very little, to its 
pages. Nine of them, for instance, mention the book among 
recent books which they have found most noticeable. Mr. 
Gladstone picks out Divorce; or, Faithful and Unfaithful, 
by Margaret Lee, a book which suggests to him that “the 
greatest and deepest of all human controversies, the marriage 
controversy,” is “surging up everywhere,” and especially in 
America, where many of the problems connected with it are 
in course of being “rapidly, painfully, and perilously tried 
out.” That is true, though the book in question will help 
nobody much, and though we hope Mr. Gladstone is wrong 
in believing that the side taken by its author must now 
be considered “the unpopular one.” Mr. Morley points 
to Mr. Pellew’s In Castle and Cabin as a mine of impartial 
information on Ireland, and Dr. Jessopp records his admira- 
tion for M. Jusserand’s English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages. The idea is fresh, and the criticisms will interest many, 
though we are bound to say they do not always increase our 
respect for the “spontaneous” criticism of otherwise able 
men. There are six short essays, also, on “ Examination,” 
one among them, Sir Frederick Pollock’s, being remarkable 
for the suggestion that the number of marks obtained by 
a candidate should never be published. He holds that 
publication interferes with the “judicial” character which 
examination should possess, and thinks it no real check 
upon the fairness of the examiners. The suggestion is 
one for the experienced only, but we should dread it a little 
as reducing the controlling effect which the consensus of 
examiners’ opinion exercises on individual bias. It is the 
prejudice of the examiner in favour of particular lines of 
thought, not his deliberate unfairness, which we have to fear. 
Sir Frederick must remember, too, that where a decision has 
a pecuniary value, the confidence even of the ignorant is of 
importance, and this confidence is attracted by the publication 
of marks. A good many observers, though ignorant of the 
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»3 followed by the examiners, know very fairly well 


ieee under any just system Brown can have beaten 
Smith by one-fourth of the highest number gained. We 


notice that Sir Joseph Fayrer, with his unusual experience, 
considers most medical examinations too severe; yet we 
suppose he would not deny that they let through many 
most imperfectly qualified men. Mr. Seoones sends an able 
aper, much more exhaustive than the others, in defence of 
competitive examination, which tests men, he says, after educa- 
tion has ended. The conclusions which his almost unrivalled 
experience has impressed upon his mind as to the mental power 
of the English middle class are very curious. Not 1 per cent., 
he says, are men of such commanding power that examination is 
thrown away upon.them, or even tests them unfairly; 3 per 
cent. are brilliant men ; 4 per cent. are of “high average merit ;” 
30 to 50 per cent. are respectable, a class distinctly benefited 
by examinations ; and the rest are “ duffers” of various kinds 
and degrees, on many of whom examination acts as a severe 
but efficacious whip. Mr. Scoones does not tell us, though we 
should greatly like to know, whether he has met with any per- 
centage of “ Clives,’—that is, of positive dunces who never- 
theless possess practical efficiency in a high degree. Their 
existence is a dogma with the public, and we should like to 
know whether it has any ground other than the fact that some 
boys apparently stupid at school have succeeded in after-life. 
—Mr. F. Greenwood’s picture, in “ The Distractions of 
German Statesmanship,” of the uneasiness existing at Berlin, 
and the rage against England because she will not join in 
the Continental combinations, is a very striking one, and we 
heartily agree with his conclusion, which is to strengthen the 
Navy; but he has, we think, omitted one large factor in the 
calculation. Every Power must dread to force England into 
the opposing camp, and there is no reason as yet why, if fretted 
beyond endurance, she should not join it. That freedom wisely 
maintained is a source of power, though not one which would 
justify us in remaining partially unarmed. Lord Dunraven’s 
paper on “The Future of Toryism” is too viewy and discursive 
to be really useful; but with its main thesis, that the Conserva- 
tive Party might do much in the way of constructive legislation, 
weagree. Nothing in their history debars them from bene- 
fiting the masses of regular labourers, if only they see the 
way to doit. It is about the way that we all differ, and Lord 
Dunraven does not help us much. His most practical sug- 
gestion is to abolish imprisonment for small debts; but has 
he thought out completely what the absence of credit would 
mean to the poor, or what would be their position in face of a 
universal demand for ready-money, and a universal refusal to 
lend except upon security ? Society would almost go to pieces ; 
yet at present the only valid security is the Judge’s power of 
committing defendants who can pay but do not do it. 


Inthe Fortnightly Review, the Archdeacon of Magila repeats 
the story of the hatred of East Africans towards the Germans, 
but he does not clearly explain the intensity of the feeling. 
He says the Africans believe that the Germans mean to take 
their country, which seems probable; but then, why do they 
not attribute the same design to the English? He thinks a 
German conquest is impossible, because they cannot occupy 
the interior, and the Arabs, even if they retire for a moment, 
will always return with new forces. It is quite clear that the 
Germans arouse an intense antipathy, but we wish some cool- 
headed expert, a little less excited by mission losses, would 
tell us exactly why. Mr. Augustine F. Baker writes about 
“An Unrealised National Asset,” which he thinks of great 
importance. He believes that great sums are deposited with 
bankers, and lost or forgotten, and thinks that bankers 
have no right to the usufruct of that money. After 
thirty years, therefore, he would claim it for the State. 
We do not object to the principle, the State being the 
natural heir of derelicts; but we do not believe that, after 
advertising for the proper heirs, the State would get much. 
Mr. Baker’s notion that the bankers of the island hold 
at the least £11,000,000, and possibly £22,000,000 of derelict 
money, has not a tittle of evidence to support it, and would, 
we imagine, be pronounced by men like Sir John Lubbock 
quite absurd. The “ dormant capital” in the Supreme Court, 
which Mr. Baker uses as his datum, is not derelict capital, 
but capital the ownership of which is not yet adjudged; and 
he gives no clue whatever to the lost money in bankers’ hands. 
It is, however, true, we imagine, that bankers advertise too 
little for the owners of such money, probably from dread of the 

















fictitious claims and irritating law-suits such advertisements 
would produce. Mr. Baker hardly knows what Englishmen 
are capable of believing as to their own claims to a derelict 
property by right of kinship. All the Judges in the world could 
not drive the Statute of Distributions into some of their heads; 
and they would found actions upon anything that they could 
induce a lawyer to take up. Mrs. Lynn Linton’s “ Charac- 
teristics of English Women ” should have been called “ Anec- 
dotes of English Vixens,” collected, apparently, to fling at 
modern Englishwomen who are not so strong. They have not 
the chance, and are, moreover, filled, let us hope, with a different 
ideal. Authors will read with much amusement, and 
possibly some sympathy, a rather savage attack on the 
world for paying them such low wages. The writer attributes 
this partly to the competition of the dead, a competition 
not felt in any other trade; partly to the intrusion into 
authorship of people who do not live by it; and partly 
to the perversity of the public, which will buy what takes 
its fancy. The result is, he says, that authors can never 
state their real opinions, but are compelled to write up 
to the demand. We dare say all that is correct enough ; 
but where is the remedy? It is not in the hands of publishers, 
who can only buy what will sell, and hardly in the hands of 
the public, who cannot be expected to purchase what they do 
not care for. Authors who are popular are admittedly well 
paid, and how are authors who are not, to be provided for ? 
That authors suffer is true, but we do not see why they have 
more cause for bitterness than any other unappreciated men 
of education and thought. How many barristers, lawyers, 
doctors, architects, artists, are there to whom an income 
seems unattainable, yet who think they deserve, and very 
often do deserve, it? No amount of bitter cleverness will 
raise the wages of a trade, or compel one single reader to pur- 
chase a book or a paper he does not want to read. The 
writer of this paper would probable ridicule Professor 
Dowden, who says, in another paper on “ Hopes and Fears 
for Literature,” that he should like to see in Ireland a 
school of honest and skilled craftsmen in literature, for 
from among them a man of genius may arise. His school, 
says the nameless essayist in effect, would starve. The 
Professor, we take it, would answer,—“ Let them, if only we 
get the genius.” Mr. Dowden’s subject is not, however, so 
much that as the influence of the scientifie spirit on literature, 
which he hopes, rather faintly hopes, will not be injurious. 
The “higher realism,” as he calls it—that is, the literary 
spirit using the scientific method—has, he says, produced Anna 
Karénina. Hum! If that is all we are to get, is it worth all 
that trouble ? “An Indian Officer,” who discusses “ Our 
True Policy in India,” thinks that the Fabian policy has 
failed ; that a buffer between England and Russia is of no 
use, and that “we are bound to secure ourselves against a 
recurrence of similar anxieties and losses, and this purpose 
can only be effected by a complete destruction of the Russian 
power in Central Asia. Delenda est Carthago!” Colonel 
Maurice objects to that drastic recipe, and would continue on 
our present line, but induce the Central European Powers to 
guarantee India by promising them the aid of our Fleet. The 
real objection to that policy, apart from the danger of sup- 
porting an alliance which might be turned to immoral 
purposes, is the excessive difficulty of inducing the British 
democracy to adopt a persistent course. 











The number of Blackwood is one of the best which has 
appeared for many years, there being hardly one indifferent 
paper in it. The first one, “Major Barttelot’s Camp on the 
Aruhwimi,” is fnll of interest, having been written by an 
English officer of the Congo State who was with Major 
Barttelot directly before his murder. He believes Tippoo 
Tib to have consented to that murder, his motive being 
partly dislike to the Germans, who he thinks threaten his 
possessions, and partly intense desire for the gunpowder in 
Major Barttelot’s possession, which is valued not only for its 
costliness, but because it is the only instrument of power. 
The writer is not quite distinct as to the right course to be 
pursued, but he inclines to the belief that the Congo State 
should employ European agency, should organise a powerful 
force, and should enlist certain tribes which are eager to 
revolt against the Arabs, whose raids actually depopulate 


| extensive districts. We dare say he is right, but we wish he and 


those who agree with him would be a little more definite as to 
the best method of raising a trustworthy and permanent Sepoy 
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army in Africa. We distrust and dislike that expedient of 
arming one tribe against another altogether. Europe has 
no real hold over the “ friendlies,’ and the moment they 


win, their vindictiveness is as cruel as the Arabs’ greed. 
——“Minicoy, the Island of Women,” is the first half of an 
account of an island in the Laccadives, one of those admirable 
chapters of description, half-geographical, half-saturated with 
natural history, of which Blackwood has the monopoly. It will 
be better to notice it next month when it is finished; but to 
our taste, nothing can be more perfectly enjoyable than this 
account of a little land tenanted by a population of born 
sailors who, though Asiatics, make of their wives at once pets 
and equals. Mrs. Oliphant (the novelist) gives us by far the 
best account yet published of Laurence Oliphant and his 
strange theories, though she, like the rest, fails to explain 
exactly what he believed, as well as to account for his readi- 
ness to accept the authority of a man whom he afterwards 
learned to distrust. We gather, however, two distinct ideas, 
that Oliphant thought a man and woman could become 
spiritually identical, the mind of the one being positively 
absorbed in that of the other; and that he looked upon what 
are called spiritualistic phenomena as the result of the effort 
of inferior and unoccupied spirits to gain an interest in their 
unhappy livesfrom recommunion with mankind. Neither idea 
strikes us as valuable, the absence of evidence being complete ; 
but there is advantage in understanding what the few men of 
ability who really believe in spiritualism think about it.—— 
We have discussed elsewhere the strange paper on “ English 
Prisons.” We have some doubt whether the horrible story 
called “A Philanthropist : a Tale of the Vigilance Committee 
at San Francisco,” is not outside the domain of true art; but 
there can be no doubt of its power, or of the cleverness 
with which the mystery is explained. The idea of the 
vivisecting hero, that a means of altering character by 
cutting certain nerves may be discovered, has some evi- 
dence in its support, especially in the arrest or development 
of dipsomania by accidental injuries; but is open to this 
apparently final objection, that a great race could never 
be developed by the artificial production of imperfections. 
Either God or Nature, whichever it is, works blunderingly— 
a proposition nearly unthinkable—or maiming of any kind 
must lessen and not increase the tendency to perfection. 
Mr. G. Brooks’s reasons for becoming a Liberal Unionist 
‘would have been much more valuable had he been able to 
give Mr. Gladstone’s answers to his letters. As it stands, the 
correspondence leaves only the impression that Mr. Brooks 
believes the Irish to be hostile to England, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone does not, which is a reference to authority, not reason. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_— 

The most readable paper in a rather too elaborately diversified 
number of the Century is the first,—on Gérdme, the artist. It is 
brightly written, and still more brightly illustrated, and, in a 
variety of ways, brings out both the genius and the personality of 
Géréme. The next paper to this, in point of readability, is Mr. 
Laurence Hutton’s on “The Portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
although, like most essays of the kind, it proves nothing. The 
biography of Lincoln, by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, which is appear- 
ing in the Century in monthly instalments, is becoming weari- 
some; and, in truth, what with this serial work, and with its 
innumerable “ Memoranda,” the Century is nauseating its readers 
with the American Civil War. Of the stories, short and long, 
which appear in this number, ‘‘ Under the Redwood Tree,” by Mr. 
George LI. Jessop, is the best, although it is intolerably pathetic. 

The February number of Chambers’s Journal, which begins a new 
volume, is an admirably varied one, the papers which deal with 
the by-ways of finance, such as “ Spot” and “ Futures,” Trusts 
and Syndicates, being remarkably good. Of the stories, “ Jeremy 
York: a Tale of Old Deal,” by Mr. W. Clark Russell, isthe best. It 
is short, and, in consequence, Mr. Russell has no opportunity of 
indulging in his favourite weakness of digression. “A Begging 
Letter” is rather too feecblea story to appear in so good a magazine 
a3 Chambers’s Journal. 

What are popularly rather than accurately termed the mis- 
cellaneous articles in Temple Bar are, on the whole, better than 
the instalments of serial novels, even although these include 
stories by Mrs. Peard and the author of “ John Herring.” Of such 
articles, again, the best are ‘‘ A Fashionable Authoress of the Last 
Century,” which is perhaps the most readable narrative of the 


Englishwomen,” in which Mr. Fraser Rae condenses jnt, 
pages the stories told recently at voluminous length of gy, 
Taylor, Sarah Austin, and Lucie Austin. If careful editing m 
skilful catering for a large public comprising various Pig 
Temple Bar is, at this moment, perhaps the most carefully edite 
magazine in England. 


0 a few 


The February number of Good Words is an excellent one, even 
although “Edna Lyall” is not seen quite at her best in «4 Hard 
Norseman ;” and Mr. William Black appears to be in his ted 
commonplace vein in the early chapters of his new story of «4 
Snow Idyll.” The editor contributes the best magazine article on 
Principal Shairp which has, so far as we are aware, been pub- 
lished. It is appreciative in avery high degree, without being too 
eulogistic. 

The February number of the Sunday at Home, although it hag 
not an air of literary distinction, contains some interesting and 
readable papers, of which “ Philip Melanchthon ” and “'The Story 
of the Malagasy Bible” are perhaps the best. “The Dal. 
rymples”’ is a good domestic fiction of the kind that Agnes 
Giberne is so partial to, and so excels in. 

The Last Voyage. By Lady Brassey. (Longmans.)—The readers 
who know the name of Lady Brassey, and have followed with 
something like a personal interest the story of her voyagings in 
the ‘Sunbeam,’ will give a welcome, largely mingled with regret, 
to this volume. In it the traveller records the experiences of hey 
last voyage, and records them with the simplicity which distin- 
guishes her narratives of travel. The story is not limited to the 
actual track of the ‘Sunbeam.’ Lady Brassey and her party joined 
the yacht at Bombay, and after a trip northwards to Karachi 
(Kurrachee), made a tour of some extent in the interior of India, 
They visited Lahore, Rawul Pindi, Agra, Gwalior, Lucknow, 
Hyderabad, and Poona, returning from the last-named place to 
Bombay. The yacht voyage then recommenced. After steaming 
down the West Coast of Hindostan, the ‘Sunbeam’ visited 
Ceylon, Rangoon, Singapore, Borneo, and Macassar. From 
Macassar it madefor Australia. All the Australian Colonies were 
visited. From Queensland the homeward voyage may be said to 
have begun; but on September 14th Lady Brassey died at sea, 
having kept her journal up to within four days of the end. The 
affecting memoir which Lord Brassey has prefixed to the journals 
gives such a story of her life as no one will be able to read without 
emotion. It only remains to say that the volume is adorned with 
a great number of excellent illustrations, 

Old and New Astronomy, by the late Richard A. Proctor (Long- 
mans and Co.), which is being published in half-crown parts, is 
almost a model of clear yet popular exposition, and of large, 
legible type. 

The Torch and Colonial Book Circular. (Colonial Booksellers’ 
Agency.)—This is a publication which should be of considerable 
utility to the large class of readers of books, and the unhappily 
small class of buyers. The specialty of the periodical lies in the 
second title. The list of English and American publications gives 
information which doubtless may be found elsewhere, though the 
arrangement of the Torch, its classification, and descriptive, non- 
critical notices (critical notices in such a periodical would be a 
mistake), are valuable. But we do not know where what is given 
under the Colonial heading could be found. Books, pamphlets, 
sermons, &c., published in the Colonies are given, and also books, 
&e., and articles, whether appearing in this country or abroad, 
that refer to them. This catalogue is, as far as we know, unique, 
and proportionately valuable. 

The Clergy Directory for 1889. (Johnson.)-—This most con- 
venient and terse of the Clergy Directories has been brought up 
to date, not only as regards personal, but official changes,—for 
example, the appointment of various Suffragan Bishops,—in the 
volume for 1889. There is not in it all the information that is to 
found in “ Crockford;” but then, the size of the volume is far 
more convenient, and its annual issue provides us with all the 
latest information of personal changes. 

The English Church Union Directory (35 Wellington Street) gives 
a list of members and associate members (the Union numbers, we 
see, between twenty and thirty thousand communicants), with 
the names of the Council and officers, and states its principles and 
objects. Twenty-two Bishops are claimed as members. One 
of them, the Bishop of Lincoln, holds an English See, two are 
of the Scotch Episcopal communion, fourteen are Colonial and 
Missionary Bishops, and three (Indiana, Pittsburgh, and Spring- 
field) are of the United States, the other two being unattached.—— 
We have also received The Political World Year-Book. (Talbot 
Brothers.) —Among other contents this has a map exhibiting the 
distribution of parties. The “ Dissentient Liberals,” as the editor 
is pleased to call them, are, of course, marked black, “ Nationalists ” 
are green, and “Liberals” blue. But these hues are somewhat 





life of Fanny Burney that has appeared; and “Three Notable 


alike. Let the light fail ever so little, and they become indis- 
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But why go to the expense of the two colours ? 
distinction between the parties——We have also 
received The Educational Annual, compiled by Edward Johnson 
(Philip and Son); The Insurance Year-Book, 1889 (Simpkin and 
Marshall) ; Blackwood’s Diary (Griffith, Farran, and Co). 

Thom’s Oficial Directory jor Great Britain and Ireland. (Alex. 
Thom, Dublin.)—This is the “forty-sixth annual publication” of 
a directory which, it will be remembered, while giving informa- 
tion about the whole of the United Kingdom, aims specially at 
doing justice to Ireland, “ doing justice” being understood in the 
sense of giving all important and interesting facts. We have, 
for instance, what we should hardly find in any similar work, 
the schedule (published December 18th, 1888) of the “Irish 
Land Commission,” with the abatements and iucreases of rent. 
Indeed, of the 1,914 pages which make up the volume, more than 
a thousand are given to Irish statistics, directories, and the like. 


tinguishable. 
There is no 
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Bickerdyke (J.), Bor k of All-Round Angler, cr 8vo U. Gill 
Byles (J.), What Jesus has Said on Six Great Subjects, cme} ao 
Caillard (E. M.), Lost Life, and other Poems, 12mo ...(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 2/6 
Cardale (E. T.), New Testament, with Variations of Type, cr 8vo (Rivingtors) 10/0 
Carlyle (T.), Letters of 1826-1836, edi'ed by C. E. Norton, 2 vols.(Macmillan) 18/0 
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Church (A. J.), Making a Start in Canada, cr 8vo .. ..(Seeley) 2/ 
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Doncaster (M. W.). Luxurious Modern Cookery, cr 8vo .. ....(Harwood) 
Edwards (H. f.), Wales and the Welsh Church, cr 8vo ... .(Rivingtons) 
Exell (J. §.), Biblical Illustrator: Ephesians, 8V0...........:ceccseeeees (Nisbet) 
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Howson (E. W.), English Verse, 12m0.............000006+ .(Rivingtons) 2/0 


Ina Strange Land, 16mo_ .............04 
Irving Shukespeare, Vol. V., roy 8vo.... 
James (H.), Bund!e of Letters, 12mo ..... 
James (H.), Pension Beaurepas, 12mo ... 
James (H.), Washington Square, 12mo ......... 
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Lacey (W. J.), Case for Total Abstinence, cr 8vo ...... (Nat. Temp. Pub. Co.) 3/6 
Larminie (W.), Glanlua, and other Poems, cr 8V0 .........006, 00000. (C.K. Paul) 3/6 
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Londy (J. P.), Monumental Christianity, 4t0...........004 ...(Sonnenschein) 31/6 
Major Fraser’s Manuscript, 2 vols, 12m0...........cccc.ccsesccoseccescereceee (Donglas) 12/0 
Massinger’s Plays, Vol, | a ee wssssse..(Vizetelly) 2/6 
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Morris (A. C.), Diary & Letters of Governour Morris, 2 vols. 8vo(C. K. Paul) 30/0 
Mull (M.), Macbeth” Lines Pronounced Corrupt, 8vo ............ (C. K. Paul) 6/0 
O’Brien (B ), Thomas Drummond, Under-Secretary for Ireland (C. K. Paul) 14/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Neighbours on the Green, 3 vols. cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 31/6 
Page (T. N.), In Old Virginia, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 2, 
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Shedd (G. T.), Dogmatic Theology, 2 vols 8vo e ; | 
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Shuckburgh (K. S.), Herodotus, Book vi., Erato, 12mo.. (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/0 
Smith (A.), The Future of the Nations, cr 8V0............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to ©. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


14,511.—Wanted b 5 i i 
setae: inted by an East End Committee 6s. a week, for six months, to board 
Sete eteeiie girl. Owing to a difficulty of settlement, the case cannot he 
the maint, y a Metropolitan Union, The mother has a situation, and pays for 
enance of other children in homes, and is, therefore, unable to contribute. 


14,251—£8 9g.is necded to i 
‘ 51. .i8 1 continue allowance for a brother and sister of 70 
eed eank man 1s a carpenter past work. The sister formerly kept a small 
cue Boe ~ treba J ¥y, the ia of hoy Board Schools. They have 
- ' f © provide for thei i 
tained their parents, Friends te contributing. eT ae eee 


12,011.—£4 11s, is wanted " 
eas - 13 ed to complete a quarter's payment for a crippled b 
ped peer out in the country under careful pth on + wm He hae need 
’ $ now learning shoemaking. The parents contribute towards cost. 


14,825,—£13 is requi 
0. . quired for outfit and entrance-fee to the Greenwi 3” 
‘ pe Fhe 2 —* —_ o =< most respectable ei ng wn 
’ [ usband, a civil engineer, lately died in Egypt. 
‘ough unaccustomed to work, she has obtained a situation, ol will te able to 


Support i : it i ; 
stitution children; the second boy it is hoped will be placed in another 


14,809,.— £11 11s, j 
on .1s wanted to complete the cost of a stay at th i 
Soi rn ane So Gaetan Tak a tana 
tea wi age ssed the opinion that a prol d st h 
will lead to an ultimate cure, and so enable the girl to pe satin” _— 








“6 
LIBERTY”! LAST FEW DAYS of 
ART | STOCK-TAKING SALE. 
| SURPLUS STOCK, 
FABRICS REMNANTS, DAMAGED, SOILED, and 
| SAMPLE GOODS. 
AND ART SPECIALITIES, for 
cs, personal adorn- 
SPECIALITIES. | ment and home decoration, at greatly 
STOCK-TAKING SALE. | reduced prices. 


LIBERTY & CO.} REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 
100 OXFORD 8TREET, LONDON, W. 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 7 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK,. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








GENUINE ONLY 


SUTTON’S | DIRECT FROM 


SUTTON AND SONS, 


SEEDS. | READING. 


| Pricep Lists Post-FREE. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Heaith. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure. —British Medical Journal. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





Just published, Sixth Edition. 
R _— 


| 
’ 
| And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 

| By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R M.S., &e. 

| With 58 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 

| “This little book can do only good into whatever hands it 

| finds its way. I only wish I could get it into the hands and 

| heads of every schoolmaster in the Kingdom, and so stop at its 

| source an evil which is growing at such a portentous rate as to 
Ee Y E S threaten to make us in another generation as shortsighted as 
«| the Germans,”—Truth, 


OUR 





| CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 

| and all Booksellers. 

| Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownina, 63 
| Strand, London, W.C. 


| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and givesa pleasing 
fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


NNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 





ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE. 


Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. The Central Hall, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
&c., is the finest in England, Hydraulic Lifts. Electric Light. Artesian-well 
Water. Terms en pension and Tariff on applicationto F. H, BREWER, Manager. 


| Physicians4 JOS. @. @. CORKHILL, M.B., 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 






i 
i 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon .., a oe es an wth 8 64.088 Sina o 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany uf 10 Givens 016-8350 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ion AE Okie 016 3.....0 8 2 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Page... 
Half-Page .... os 
Quarter-Page .... inte 2 6| Quarter-ColumM..............:.00008 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10:. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inca. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








ANOCHESTER CHAMBER of COMMERCE. — The 

BOARD of DIRECTORS is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 

for the Office of SECRETARY to the Cuamber, and it is requested that such 

applications be sent in not later than the 23rd inst., addressed to the 

PRESIDENT. The Secretary will be required to give his entire time to the 
duties of the Chamber, 





HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of LANCING COLLEGE 
will be VACANT at EASTER.—Candidates must be in Holy Orders, and 
Graduates in Hononrs of either Oxford or Cambridge. The system of education 
is based upon definite Church of England teaching. The average net income of 
the Head-Master during the last three years has been £1,400.—Applications, 
with testimonials, must be sent on or before February 23rd, to the REISTRAR, 
—. College, Shoreham, Sussex, from whom farther information may be 
obtained. 


| ical COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the Month of 
MARCH to select from the Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will 
be »llowed to COMPETE for ADMI-SION to the FOUNDATION. 

The nomber of VACANCIES to be filled up will probably be about TEN, but 
may be more or less according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the 
end of the Summer Term, 

The Exawination will take place during the Summer. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the Uollege in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose, They must be over 
1l and under J4 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 16th current to Mr, A. R. C. PITMAN, 
W.S., 43 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &c. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—By Examina- 
tion, held simultaneously at Oxford and at Rossall, on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 
5th, about ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will te awarded at Rossall, value vary- 
ing from Seventy Guineas to £10. Subject of Examination in main: Classic:l 
or Mathematical.—For particu : rs, apply, HEAD MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very successful with above, 

have VACANCIES. Inclusive fees, £60 or £72,.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 

Kensington, 8.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—TERM COMMENCED 

THURSDAY, January 17th, 1889. Prospectuses on application. A few vacancies 
for Resident Pupils. 


| AN CG PNG COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
Terms, 55 guineas; Second Master’s House, 75 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 


85 guineas. Classical and Modern Sides, 
Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Head-Master. 








4 NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOST- 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 
of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 








ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— 

To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 

lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitable for a Professional Gentleman, 

or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 

annum,—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C. P., 24 Harley Street, W. 















Paka. 
RexvAt SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. COLOURg 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES ana § 
SATURDAY, February 16th, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 tire) "it, CLOSE oy 
Ganhegus, oh ALFRED D, FRIPP, R,W 8. gent Is, 
— ” vary, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER.Cotanae 
R ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day apoE COLOURS, 








by Candidates is MONDAY, February 25th, and the day of Electi 710g Works 
28th. "ALFRED D, FRIPP, Seems 





OYAL HOUSE of STUART. — EXHIBiTIow ~ 
PORTRAITS, MINIATURES, and PERSONAL RELIUS ee of 

a ROYAL HOUSE, of STUART. nace the patronage of her Majesty at 
ueen, pen daily from ill 7. mission, ls. ; ickets. 5: e 
GALLERY, Regent Street. sion, 1s.; Season Tickets, 5:.—NEW 


Qociety of AUTHORS (L[ncorporated),—The Commit 
J most earnestly advise Authors to refuse signature to any agreem ittee 
mitted to them which contain, as an integral part of the agreement ye pod 
purporting to be an estimate of the cost of production. Such an anrecne 
pace ol is ——. to a most ov to set aside, even though the cctina et 
exorbitant and fraudulent.—By order 8.5 G 

4 Portugal Street, W.C. J : — BPRIGGE, Bee. 


\ JINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS —Mi 
LEWIS, licensed by the Council, willOPEN a BOARDING-HUUSEi ~ 

nection with the School after the Easter H lidavs.—Particulars may be obts hs 

from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. R. BRAMSLON, Witham Close, Winchester: 4 


= > —s pies 

RE SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head. 

PONE ng A ao — A, _ &@ very comfortable ENGLISH 
or E o i 5 rinci, Subjects taken :— 

Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. - ’ es Gorman, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTRER 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
kOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years open te 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. i 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys hate 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the 
past year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
The SCHOOL REOPENED on MONDAY, January 21st, 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 




















With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Sch iversi 
PR hens ag 4g pply A Scheme, the University, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrinciPpaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 
(11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes, Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimmiog-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. OC. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College 


Ligeti INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Stadents will be 
admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
H Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, ove 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must have been 
under 14on January 1st, 18¢9,—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


URES of Asthma, Coughs, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 

MONIC WAFERS.—From Mr, Oldham, Chemist, Market Place, Wisbeach- 

—* Severul obstinate cases of asthma and coughs have been completely cured by 

their use; and, indeed, their efficacy is general in diseases of the lungs.” To 

singers and public speakers they are invaluable for the voice, They have & 
pleasant taste. Price 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 





WOMEN, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness.” | 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 





NEW WINTER DRESS| W4Nt22,, LADIES, WHO CAN 
| GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


&c., to send their Name and Addre:s to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, paper. 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, Dz NVI LLE’S OLD IRISH 

Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patternsto HY, PEASE and | the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Suppli 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They = 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 


Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved | go, CES Ss i 
0O.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, Gmobations on applioation to DUNVILLE and 00., 


spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest | Tur Mts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- Timaited, Royal 





rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
Idings, a 





Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
vost-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers | brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes | London Offices, 4 Beaufort Bui Strand, 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. | and Cashmeres. London, W.C, 
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“ TH ” TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
HE ZORST COMPANY, Limited. 


For the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in the DOMESTIC ARTS. 


der the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886, whereby the liability of 
Incorporate? Ue areholders is limited to the amount of their Shares, 


CAPITAL, £6,000, in Shares of £5 each. 


Patron—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
PresipEnt—Lord HOBHOUSE. 


Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 

of Portsmouth, Countess of Meath, Viscountess Downe, Viscountess 

berton, Lady Arthur Russell, Lady Mount-Temple, Lady Aberdare, Lady 
Har! aa Lady Chelmsford, Lady Forsyth, Louisa, Lady Goldsmid, Lady Davey, 
Hobie rthwick, Maria, Lady Vincent, Mrs. F. Jeune, Mrs. Pennington, Mrs. 
lait n Eve Mrs. — Hodgson, Mrs, Henry Reeve, Mrs. Leonard Courtney, 

‘ “irs. N. L. Cohen, 

Miss Buss, Mrs Counctn. 


Lord Chelmsford, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., Right Hon. John Mellor, 
Qc Godfrey Samuelson, Esq., M.P., J. Parker-Smith, Esy., Lady Davey, Mrs, F, 
“"? 7 


Jeune, Mr:. N. L. Cohen, Mrs, Charles Clarke, Miss Ewart, Miss Forsytu. 
’ 


BanxERsS—LON DON and WESTMINSTER BANK (Victoria Street Branch), 


Soticirors—Messrs. SHAEN, ROSCOE, MASSEY, and CO., 
8 Bedford Row, W.C. 


SecrETARY—Miss F. L. FAULKNER. 
OrFIcEs (pro tem.)—14 VICTORIA SQUARE, S.W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

For the last year a Technical College tu supply a course of training in the 
Domestic Arts to Gentlewomen over the age of sixteen has been carried on by 
Miss Forsyth at 1a Victoria Square. The course of training bas comprised in- 
struction in dressmaking, millinery, coukery, household management, and 
domestic economy, fine laundry work, upholstering, book-keeping, hygiene, and 
finance. . . 

Over 120 students have attended the classes, and the need for technical instruc- 
tion is being widely felt and expressed, numerous letters having been received 
from all parts of the Kingdom approving of the scheme. 

This Company has been formed to take over the College from Miss Forsyth, 
andtocarry it on in the name of ‘The Forsyth Technical College Company 
Limited,’ upon the same general lines as it has hitherto been carried on by her 

Miss Forsyth will occupy a place as Managing Member of the Council, and take 


Countess 





an active part in the supervision of the College. 

It is proposed to remove the College from its present inadequate premises to a 
larger and better house in a central position, with accommodation fur resident 
students. | 

According to prepared estimates, the fees from eight resident pupils and an 
ayerage of twelve day pupils at each ccurse of lectures wiil cover the annual | 
expenditure. It is auticipated that tuese numbers, especially those of the day | 
pupils, will be largely exceeded. 

Nearly one-half of the required number of Shares has been already taken by 
the Council and their frie: ds, and applications for the remainder are now invited, 
As it is estimated that £3 per Share will be required for the purposes of the 
Company at once, that amount is payable on application. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen at the 
offices of the Solicitors to the Company. Also of the Contract with Miss Forsyth. 

Prospectuses and Forms of application for Shares may be obtained from the 
Company’s Solicitors, or from the SECRETARY, at the Uttices, 14 Victoria Square, 
SW. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. | 
ADMISSION FREE. 
™% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Kembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOLYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uttizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIUNAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 

agious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 

ind:or and buckingham Palace, 

AULOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 











OLB PAR S. | 
TEN ETCHINGS | 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegaut Porttolio, Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ee owe ove, £9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 1, se se ove nw -10,000,000 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK 


. . ? 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


1848, 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN Easr Arsica, With Map. By the Archdeacon of 
Magila, Usambara. 
Hopes aND Fears FOR LiTERATURE. By Professor Dowden, 
Vicror Hueo: Toure ta Lyre.—II. By A. C. Swinburne. 
A Srory or THE Licutnovses.—II. By Professor Tyna'l, 
An UNREALISED NaTionaL Asset. By Augustine F, Baker. 
“Two CENTURIES OF InIsH History: Aa Review. By J. Dunbar Ingram. 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISHWOMEN.—I. By E, Lynn Linton. 
THE TraDk OF AUTHOR. 
Our TrUE Poricy In INDIA:— 
1. By an Indian Officer.—2. A Rerty. By Colonel Maurice. 


The HISTORY of ANCIENT CIVILISA- 


TION: a Handbook based upon M. Gustave Ducoupray’s “ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilisation.’’ Edited by Rev. J. Verschoy_e, M A. With 
Illustrations, large crown 8yo. {In a few days. 





NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
THE LIFE OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By T WEMYSS REID. 
FIFTH EDITION, with new Portrait, 650 pp., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gasrizen Bonvator. Translated 
from the French by C. B, Pirman. With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépin, 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 323. 

““M. Bonvalot’s book is beautifully and plentifully illustrated, and a good map 
of the route taken is appended, and it may safely be recommended to all in seareh 
of a fascinating work of travel......M. Bonvalot’s route passed through Teheran, 
Meshed, Bokhara, part of Balkh, Samarcand, Kokand, finaily coming down on 
India through Kashmir; and every stage of his journey is marked by interesting 
descriptions and vivid illustrations of the men, and cities, and countries through 
which he passed.” —Daily Telegraph. 





A NEW NOVEL by J. D. MAGINN. 


FITZGERALD the FENIAN. 


Maainn. 2 vols. crown Syvo 


By J. D. 


[ Newt week. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY at ALL LIBRARIES. 


The STORY of HELEN DAVENANT. By 


Viotet Fane, Author of “Sophy,” “* Denzil Place,” &c. 3 vols. 

***The Story of Helen Davenant’ is the strongest novel thit Violet Fane has 
yet written Singularly enough, too, it is the strongest where hitherto her 
writing has beeu weakest. She has frequently endeavoured to construct an 
attractive plot, but she has never achieved a genuine success until now. ‘The 
Story of Helen Davenant’ cannot be better described than as a feat in literary 
natation.”—Academy. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Londen. 





PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. READY FEBRUARY lirn. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
HARRY QUILTER. 

ConTENTS. 
1, THE ISABELLA SUPPER. (lIllustrated.) Harry QvuILter. 
2. TAXATION AND FINANCE. S. Larne. 
THE LICK OBSERVATORY. (Illustrated.) Professor Ep. HOLDEN. 
. OUR GREAT GUN MUDDLE. Hewry C. Burperr. 
AN UNFINISHED HISTORY. (Illustrated.) Mrs, E. Lynn Linton. 
THE STORY OF SHAH JEHAN. Mrs. ANNIE Besant. 
. GREEK TEXTILE DECORATION, (Illustrated.) A. SacHeveREL-COKE, 
. DAVID GWYN. Lewis Morris. 
. ROBERT BROWNING. Gaprrer SARRAZIN. 


10. THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN FRANCE, Illustrated.) Robert 
DONALD. 


11. THE CHASE IN ART AND MORALS. Rev. St. Jonn Tyrwuarrt. 
12, THE WORLD IN FEBRUARY.—RECENT LITERATURE. The Epitor. 


FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE ISABELLA SUPPER. ? 
STUDIES OF HEADS FOR DITTO. $ 
MOUNT HAMILTON. 


ELSIE BIRKETY. 
‘*GRANDFATHER’S DEAD,” 
“GOOD-BYE !” 


STUDIES OF GREEK COSTUME. A. SAcHEVEREL-CoKE. 
“HOMEWARD,” Fanny BERTIE. 
And many Smaller Illustrations, 


ee 


oan. 


Sir Joun E. Mrivars, R.A. 


E. K, Jonnson, R.W.S. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 





[J PSTAIBS and DOWNSTATIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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THE EIGHTH EDITION 


NOW READY of THE 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW 


For FEBRUARY, containing 


“THE BISMARCK DYNASTY,” 


And Important Contributions by : 


Lady Grant Duff, Lewis Morris, Madame Novikoff, F. §. Stevenson, M.P., Francis 


Peek, R. W. Dale, LL.D., Sir 


Frederick Pollock, Earl Nelson, 


President C. K. Adams, and Frederic Harrison. 





THIRD EDITIONS are NOW READY of 


GOOD 


For 


wWworRD §S 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 


The First Parts of a New Volume, 
Containing the Opening Chapters of New Stories by 
WILLIAM BLACK, EDNA LYALL, and G. MANVILLE FENN, 
And Important Contributions by: 


The Duke of Argyll, the Bishop of Ripon, 


the Bishop of Wakefield, Sir R. S. Ball, 


Joseph Thomson, the Dean of Gloucester, George Matheson, D.D., Grant Allen, 
Donald Macleod, D.D., Augusta Webster, “ Nether Lochaber,” Henry Allon, D.D., &e. 


With Full-Page Portrait of Edna Lyall, 


Illustrations by Herbert Railton, Watson 


engraved by Whymper, and Numerous 
Nicol, Gordon Browne, and others. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to — it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J . T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


December 31st, 1864, 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866: 


—*‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


Of course it would be not — TOOL popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most wane Remedy i in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CON — NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S pgp ee 
Is a Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words & Dr, 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLte ManuracturER—J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d, 











NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 103, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., London, 
Actuary. 
yo and dryness, ities 
and irritation, inducing coug 
THROAT and affecting 4 the voice. For 
GLYCEMINEJUSUBES. incom 
. incon- 
IRRITATION tact with glands at the moment 
they are excited by theact of suck- 
AND ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 
— a a activel d 
ealing. In boxes, Fe — ope 
COUGH. = Tepena sane 
CO., Homeopathic Ohewiaa 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


Bird, A, Comme M D., says:—“ I have never tasted 








oa that I like so well.” 


HQ@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 ‘ome Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


, ae — ASSURANCE 


— 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 


London: 8 King William Street, E.C.; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Hate Con- 
STITUTIONS.—When the human frame has 
become debilitated from the effects of exposure, 
excesses, or neglect, these Pills will repair the mis- 
chief, if they be taken according to the lucid direc- 
tions wrapped round each box. Holloway’s Pills 
exert the most exemplary tonic qualities in all cases 
of nervous depression, w. whereby the vital powers are 
weakened and the circulation is rendered languid and 
unsteady. They improve the appetite, strengthen 
the digestion, regulate the liver, and act as gentle 
aperients, These Pills are suited to all ages ond all 
habits, and their inventor’s fame has resounded 
through all the quarters of the globe. Wherever 





Sot ane eee ~seabeaieee 


NEW & POPULAR Nove 


NOW READY AT ALL MIBRARIES, 


BARCALDINE. Vere 
ee Author of “A Modern Delilah” 3 


A GAME of CHANCE, 


Extra J. Curtis, Author of “A Favo 
Fortune,” &. 3 vols, 


VIOLET VYVIAN, MFA 


By May Crome iy, Author of “Queenie,” ana 
J. Moray Browy, Author of “ Shikar Sketches,” 


3 vols, 


rite of 


RESTITUTION. By Annie 


BEALE, Author of “The Pennant Family,” ge, 
3 vols. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE 


COPE; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s 
Daughter. By M. E. Le Cuerc. 2 vols, 


DORINDA. By the Countess 


of Munster. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 


‘Now ‘ready, price = Shilling. _ 
Part I., FEBRUARY, 1889, 


a COUNTY COUNCIL 
MAGAZINE, 
ConTeNTS,. 
FRONTISPIECE: PORTRAIT OF LORD RoseEneEry, 
THE New Councits, By the Editor. 
Was Siz THoMAS CHAMBERS RIGHT OR Wrona ? By 
8. G. Lushington. 
Hicuways. By E. Strode. 
Lapy CouncILLoRS. By a Lady. 
CONTROL OF THE POLICE. By E. R. Turton, 
ELECTION EXPENSES, By an Agent. 
TaxaTION OF GrouND RENTs, By a Surveyor, 
Coroners. By G. L. Davis. 
THE First MEETING. By the Editor. 
Lorp ROSEBERY ON THE LONDON County OounciL, 
ORDERS ISSUED BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT Boarp, 
List OF MEMBERS OF THE County CovunciLs, 
MISCELLANEA, 
NOTES OF CaSEs. 
REVIEWS OF GOOKS, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, 


NEW WORK on INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 
Just published, with : and 80 Lilustrations, 
vO. 8. 

re in 1887, as seen by Roszrr 

WALLACE, Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 

“A work of conspicuous merit and ability.”= 
Morning Post. 
Edinburgh: OLtIver and Born. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs, 
Gonpil and Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America, Price 91. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents pee ed the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO ANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, he ng E Cc. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. ‘Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capitul .....:....ccccseereevee £1 oy) 
Reserve Band... .cc..cccooccscesecsceccere 
Reserve Liability of f Proprietors... « @ 000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT IT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, os. E.C., 

____ London, May, 1887, 


Bless. i Beate ———— 
The Receipt © Building Bo Societ; «. Anneal 
Receipts excee 
OW to RCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO eulwnas PER MONTH, _ bo 
mediate possession and no rent to aro ply ot the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCL 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLIN GS PER MO 
with immediate possession, either for bailding S 


rdening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of 
IRKB ok YR BEHOLD 1 LAND SOCIETY. 











The ‘on aplication, LMANACK, with fall parti- 
tion. 
Cults On TRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton 3 hancery Lane. 





sickness exists this medicine has made its way, to be 
everywhere largely approved and justly appreciated, 
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— 
yap HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE, 


V., to he completed in Eight 
Now ready, .. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
nartensy price 10s. ¥ 


Q 10s, 6°. each. 
THE HENRY IRVING 


SHAKESPEARE. 


«4 by HENRY IRVING and 
Bite aNK A. MARSHALL. 
4 INTRODUCTIONS to each Play 


With NOTES an ‘ALL and other Shakespearian 
by F. Ae MARSH Scholars, 


And nearly 600 Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
Contents of Volume I. ; 
's Labour's Lost. The Two Gentlemen 
the comedy of Errors.| _ of Verona. 
Romeo and Juliet. | King Henry VI. Pt I. 
Contents of Volume IT. — 
i VI. Part} The Taming of the 
daa hrew. 
A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 
King Richard II. 








I. 
King Henry VI. Part 





Ill. 
King Henry VI. Con- 
densed by C.Kemble. 
Contents of Volume III. 
ing Richard III. Merchant of Venice. 
= = King Henry IV. Pt.I. 
King Henry IV. Part II. 


Contents of Volume IV. 


King Henry V. Much ; Ado about 
pon Wives of| Nothing. 
Windsor. As You Like It. 





Twelfth Night. 
Contents of Volume V. 
All's Well that Ends | Measure for Measure. 
Well. | Troilus and Cressida. 
Julins Cosar. | Macbeth. 


** 4 Delailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent 
- post-free on application, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 
49 and 50 OLD BAILEY. 


SIXTH EDITION now ready, 2s. 6d. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 

Tus BisMARCK I) YNASTY. 

Lavrexce OLIPHANT. By Lady Grant Duff. 

Tas University OF WALES. By Lewis Morris, 

A Cask or HonEY WITH A SPOONFUL OF TaR. By 
Madame Novikoff, 

Tae COMMUNE AND THE ParisH. By F. 8. Steven- 
son, M.P. 

IpgaL SaBBaTHS. By Francis Peek. 

IupREssiONS OF AUSTRALIA,—III, Epucation. By 
R. W. vale, LL.D. 

Sin Henry MAINE AND HIS WORK, By Sir Frederick 
Pollock 

Canist1an Union. By the Right Hon. Earl Nelson. 

Tue DEFRAT OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. By Presi- 
dent 0. K. Adams, 

A ResoispeR TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. By 
Frederic Harrison, 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Te ETE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
FEBRUARY. Price 2s, 6d. 

1, Agnosticism. By Professor Huxley. 

2. THe FuTURE oF Toryism: A SKETCH. By the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 

3, NoTIcEABLE Books: 

by the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 

2.3, By Frederic Harrison. 

By Rowland E. Prothero. 

By Augustine Birrell, 

By W. 8, Lilly 

By Hamilton Aidé, 

By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

4,18 Examination A FarLurE? By W. Baptiste 

nes, 

5, Taz DistRacTIONS OF GERMAN STATESMANSHIP. 
By Frederick Greenwood. 

6. Taz FiucTuaTING FRONTIER OF RUSSIA IN ASIA. 
yy aMap.) By the Hon. George N. Curzon, 











SENOS 


7, THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO EXAMINATION : 
By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
By Sir Joseph Fayrer, LL.D., M.D., F.R.S. 
By Francis Galton. 
By Dr, Priestley. 

- By the Bishop of Carlisle. 

8. Toa Frrenp, By his Majesty the King of Sweden 
and Norway, 

___London: Kraay Pavt, TRENCH, and Co, 


Now ready, small 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
HE SERVICE of GOD. By F. Nev111. 


Py PavL, TRENCH, and Co., 1 Paternoster 





1s., post-free. 


B®oNcuHITis and ASTHMA, 
By Grorar Moors, 


NOW READY. 


WHITE KING; 


Or, Charles the First, 
AND THE 
MEN AND WOMEN, LIFE AND MANNERS, LITERATURE AND ART, 
OF ENGLAND IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


THE 





CONTENTS :—Personal History of Charles I.—Some of the Royal Children: Princess Elizabeth, Duke of 
Gloucester, Princess Mary, and Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans.—The Court of Charles I. : Philip, Earl 
of Pembroke, the Countess of Carlisle, Sir Kenelm Digby.—A King’s Favourite: George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham.—Notes,—A Moderate Statesman: Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland.—An Absolute Statesman: The 
Ear] of Strafford.—A Philosopher of the Reign of Charles I,: Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury.—G:iwpses 
of Life and Manners: The Strafford Letters.—Three Noble Ladies: Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, Lady 
Anne Fanshawe, Mrs. Hutchinson.—The Arts in Englard during the Reign of Charles I.: (1), Music; (2), The 
Drama; (3), Painting and arcbitecture.—Literature in the Reign of Charles I.: (1), The Coartly Poets ; (2), 
The Serious Poets.—Men of Letters in the Reign of Charles I.; &c. 


** A peculiarly personal and therefore interesting and readable book, while many of the pictures of social 
life and notable people are admirably vivid. Mr. Adams has devoted special care to the narrative of the great 
Tria), and his chapters on the arts in England of that period are full of interest, those on the drama being 
quite worthy of preservation as a text-book for those seeking information of that particular kind. The 
author of ‘ The White King’ has unquestionably done his work with a thoroughness which stamps it as a 
labour of love, and the two entertaining and instructive volumes are creditable alike to his industry and dis- 


crimination.”’—Court Journal. 





GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 





On WEDNESDAY, February 20th, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L.., 


Formerly United States Minister in England, Author of ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” ‘History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 


Edited by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK’S 
INEXPENSIVE BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


WELL AND SUBSTANTIALLY MADE, AND ORNAMENTED IN A SIMPLE AND 
EFFECTIVE MANNER. 


30 NEW AND COMPLETELY FURNISHED BEDROOMS ON VIEW, 
IN EVERY DEGREE OF COST. 


68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS asa COMPLEXION SOAP. Itis specially suitable for ladies, children, 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 








Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 








FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 

Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5z., 10s, and 183. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s. and 10s, 


THE 








M.D, 
London: James Epps and Oo., 170 Piccadilly. 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
The WANDERINGS of aGLOBE TROTTER. By 


the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “ Lady Grizel.” In 2 vols. large crown 
8vo, 21s, 


NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. By Barry E. 
O’Mrara, Body-Surgeon tothe Emperor. A New Edition, with Copious Notes 
and other Additions, and embellished by several Coloured Plates, Portraits, 
and Woodcuts. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the ELECTRESS 
SOPHIA of HANOVER. From the German, by Mrs, Lerauton. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 9s. 


FRANCIS the FIRST and HIS TIMES. From the 


French of Madame C. Coienet, by Fanny Twemiow. In demy 8v9, with 
Portrait, 14s, 

















NEW NOVELS, 
MASTERS of the WORLD. By Mary A. M. 


Horrvs (Mrs, Alfred Marks). 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline Sergeant, Author 


of “No Saint,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A LOST ESTATE, By Mary E. Mann, Author of 


** The Parish of Hilby,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. Price, Author of 


“ Alexia,’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


**A refined and gracefully written story, with tonches of human passion that 
are portrayed with truth and feeling.”—Morning Post. 


THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. 


Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of ‘* Black Spirits and White,’”’ &. 5 
vols. crown 8vo. 
* Any one who wishes for a thoroughly healthy readable novel will do well to 
send for ‘‘ That Unfortunate Marriage.”—Guardian, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE 


of a subject may be under review, and bis book is a perfect ming of ; 
of a most valuable and interesting kind.” Of info 


evidence as to the care, research, and skill which have been fro 
production. Dr, Rein writes about the industries of Japan’ wit 





a 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON’s List 


In One Handsome Volume, royal 8yo, 30s, 


INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN 


Together with an Account of its Agricult . 
° Mining, Arts, and Commerce, Forest, 


FROM TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES UNDERTAKEN 
OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNME Va. 47 THR (yy 


By Professor J. J. REIN, University of Bong 
Illustrated by Woodcuts, Lithozraphs, and Native Fabries 


Scotsman :—“ Professor Rein is eqnally exhanstive whatever subject of 





bry 
TWatiny 
Leeds Mercury:—‘ A volume of travel which is stamped on every page »; 

ely devotaj Ai “ 
Th scientigy 


accuracy and characteristic thoroughness ; in fact, we know of no pat 
the scores which have been written on the social and iadastrial conditior st H 
*Land of the Rising Sun,’ which, so far as lewnins and 


dt 
: 2 Of thy 
; , 3 rac! my 
concerned, is worthy of comparison with this masterly surver.” Ucal utility ay 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


Uniform in size and type, SECOND EDITION, 25s, 
JAPAN: Travels and Researches undertaken at the Gog, 


of the Prussian Government. With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
Spectator :—** No existing work on Japin cain pretend to vie with the 
one in the fullness and accuracy with which the physiography, natural — 
and topography of the country—subjects which Dr. Rein has made special ry, 
own—are treated, ani for a long time to come it must rank as the ain 
authority in such matters.” id 


COPYRIGHT EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., with Portrait, 
The NUN of KENMARE: an Autobiography, By y 


Francis CLARE Cusack (late Mother-General of the S.s ers of Peace), 
A work that will challenge the attention of the entire Christian worldjs th 
Autobiography of the famous Nun of Kenmare, whose services in the yreat | : 
famine of 1879 are world-famous, and who is beloved for her long service of rong 
tion for the aid of working girls. Compelled by ecclesiastical inter pir 
abandon the cherished work of her life, she is forced to explain pabliely (y 
promised in her letter to Pope Leo XIII.) the reasons therefor, and She gives in 
this book a recital of her strugzles. The bookis not a polemic, but a Plain stat 
ment of facts, confirmed by official documents, . 


FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The LIFE of SAMUEL MORLEY. By Edwin Hodig 


Author of ‘The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury,” 
With Etched Portrait by Manesse, . 
Daily News:—‘ This is far from being a mere record of public life, Ty 
nature of the man appears very plainly in these pages, We see him not merely 
in the counting-house, in the committee-room, on the plattorm, or in the How 
of Commons, but have glimpses of him in the home-circle, and learn something of 
his relations with his chosen band of intimate friends and fellow-workers in muy 
noble enterprises.” ¥ 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Rov. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO NEW NOVELS JUST READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


IN DURANCE VILE. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 3 vols. 











THE 


LASS THAT LOVED A SOLDIER. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


MONICA. By E. Everett-Green. 3 vols. 


** Miss Green is admirable in her delineation of feminine virtues.”’-—Atheneum, 
“ Miss Everett-Green’s admirable novel.”—Scotsman, 


ONE for the OTHER: Stories of French 


Life. By Esmé Stuart. 3 vols. ‘ Remarkably well told.”—Scotsman, 


TOILERS of BABYLON. By B. L. Farjeon. 


3 vols. 
“Mr, Farjeon writes the history of Nancie Manners and his other personages 
with a simple, thoroughgoing realism that is essentially artistic.”—Morning Post. 


The STRANGEST JOURNEY of MY LIFE. 
By F.Picort. 6s. ‘ Very excellent stories.” —Whitehall Review. 

GLORINDA. By Anna Bowman Dodd, 
Author of “ Cathedral Days.’’ 5s, 

JOHN BROWN and LARRY LOHENGRIN. 
A Tale with Two Heroes. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 5°. 


The CURSE of KOSHIU. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGFIELD. 5s. 
“Mr. Wingfield fairly thrills his readers.’’—Graphic. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


1, ARM-CHAIR ESSAYS. By the Author 


of ‘* Three-Cornered Essays.” 33. 6d. 
** Most pleasant reading.”—Morning Post. 


2. DUST and DIAMONDS. 


PURNELL. Price 63. 
** If there is any dust in the book, it is literary gold-dust.”—Globe, 


The AUSTRALIAN in LONDON. By J. F. 


Hogan, Author of *‘ The Irish in Australia.” 6s. 


RED HUGH’S CAPTIVITY: a Picture of 


Ireland, Social and Political, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By SranpISH 
O’GRapDyY. 6s, [Newt week, 








By Thomas 





NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


FRENCH JANET. 


By the AUTHOR of “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” “$1, 
MUNGO’S CITY,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW VOLUME BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 63. 
HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 
the Rev. Harry Jones, Author of * East and West London,” &, 


“The author has a light and often hnmorous style, and always is refreshing, 
sees Lhe whole book is healthy and enjoyable.”—Scotsman, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





This day, 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations by the Author, 12s, 6, 


BIRD-LIFE OF THE BORDERS. 


RECORDS OF WILD SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY 
ON MOORLAND AND SEA. 


By ABEL CHAPMAN. 
GURNEY and JACKSON, 1 Paternoster Row. 
(Successors to Mr. VAN VOORST.) 


. Just published, wane 3s. 6d. net, post-free. 
cyan OGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


on SALE at 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and CO.’S 

LONDON HOUSES, raga 
Comprising Works in every branch of Literature, Science, and Art, New et 
Second-Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Prices. _— 
8vo, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges. 8 

Useful Book of Reference. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W._ 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, U nicode. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING, -: 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 











12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at, the Office, 
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LARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by Dr. HATCH. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 103 6d. B 
AYS in BIBLICAL GREEK. By Edwin Hatch, 
BSS A, D.Des Reader in Kcclesiastical History, Oxford, and sometime Grinfreed 
pater on the LXX. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. : 
CE REDDENDA ; or, Miscellaneous Exercises 
Practice in Greek Prose Composition, Arranged by C.S.JERRam, M.A, 
uauer of “ Anglice Reddenda,” “ Euripides: Alcestis,’ &c. 
NEW EDITION of MINCHIN’S STATICS, VOL. IT. 
Just published, New Kdition, 3vo, cloth, Vol. I.. 92.; Vol. IL., 163. 
TREATISE on STATICS. By G. M. Minchin, M.A. 


By far the best treatise on statics in the English langua:e,”—New York Nation. 
«A most im) 


portaut work; in fact, one of the best treatises of the day.’”’—Nature, 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF 
GERMAN CLASSICS. 
Just published, Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61, 

ECKER’S FRIEDRICH der GROSSE. With an 
B istorival Sketch of the Rise of Prussia and of the Times of Frederick the 
ae Genealogical Tables, and a Map. Edited by O. A. Bucnuxim, Phil, 

Doc Professor in King’s College, London. : 
“The editor bas done bis part exceptionally well...... The best of the series to 


1 + belongs.’ —Bducational Times. 
ta it a be Noe highly recommended to students of German.” —Scotsman. 


0 


Just published, Fourth Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33, 
GOETHE’S EGMONT. With a Life of Goethe, &c. 
ame Editor. 
aan matter may be pronounced perfect.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Just publi-hed, Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
HEINE’S PROSA: being Selections from his Prose 
Works. With Knglish Notes, &c. By the Sime Editor. 
4 model of clearness and condensation.’’—Saturday Review. 
A NEW SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, sma!l 4to, cloth, 18s. 
A LATIN. DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS. By 
Carton T. Lewis, Ph.D., Editor of ** Lewis and Short’s Latin Divtionary,” 
#.¢ This s not an Abridgment of the larger Work, but an independent Dictionary 
ntented toinclude all that a student needs, after acquiring the elements of yrammar, 
for the interpretation of the Latin Authors commonly read in schools. 
"Just published, Secord Edition, Enlarged and Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST: a 
Popular Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism, By Kicuarp G, 
Mouttoy, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge University 
(Extension) Lecturer in Literature. 
NEW BOOK by Dr. HODGKIN. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. B 
The DYNASTY of THEODOSIUS; or, Kighty 
Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians. By Tuomas Hop@xry, Hon, D.C.L. 
Oxon,, Author of ** Italy and her Invaders.” 
*,* In this volume the Author descrives in brief outline the leading events 
recorded in the first two volumes of his book, * Italy and her Invaders.” 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, 
London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


“MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 

ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE 
AGE3 (Fourteenth Century). By J. J. Jusseranp. Translated by Lucy 
TouLMIN SmiTH. Edition de Luxe, consisting of 65 copies (50 only being for 
sale), printed on Japan paper, bound in vellum, and numbered and signed. 
Terms on application. 

“Now the book appears in its English form, and with its English title, very 
much increased in bulk, and one of the best-illustrated volumes of the season— 
dressed, in fact, in purple and fine linen,—a pleasure to handle, a joy to read, and 
bearing with it, when one gets at the end of it, a conviction that one has become 
amuch more learned man than one was a week ago, for that somehow oue has 
absorbed a great deal that the outer world knows little about. Pray do not order 
this volune at The Library. Buy it, if you are wise, and keep it as a joy for 
ever.’—Dr, JEssorp, in the Ninete.nth Century, February. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth 32: 

The LIFE and TIMES of SAVONAROLA. By 
Prof, PasQuaLE VILLARI, ‘Trans, by LinpA VILLARI. Portraits and Illusts. 

“Thus to the advantages in the mode of presentation are added the author's 
learning, research, unfailing enthusiasm restrained by scholarly feeling, and an 
easy style..,...A book which is not likely to be forgotten.”—Athenzum, 

Now ready, bist 

INDIAN LIFE: Social and Religious. By John 
CaMPBELL OMAN, Government College, Lahore. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“Full of nterest and instruction...... The literary and scholarly qualities of the 
book are of a high order. It is a valuable contribution to the class of popular 
and yet :olid works calculated to increase our knowledge of our Indian fellow- 
subjects,”’"—Scotsman, 

Ready next week. 
A PLAY UPON PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
VOLUME XVIII. of ‘The STORY of the NATIONS.” 

PHGENICIA. By Rev.Canon Rawlinson. Mapsand 

. Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 53. 6d. 

A valnable 2ecession to the series...... The work brings within the reach of 


pi ood a most interesting account of the worshippers of Moloch and Astarte.” 
Scotsman. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
st London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
P ANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

ERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


— 


Se 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
"pon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Toensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
ILSSON’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 880. FEBRUARY, 1889. 2s. 6d. 


WHY I BECAME A LIBERAL-UNIONIST, 
By GEORGE BROOKS. 


See BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1889. 


MAJOR BARTTELOT’S CAMP ON THE "ARUHWI MI. 
See BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1889. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, 
See BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1889. 





SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. 
See BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1889. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. ae 
See BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1889. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 880. FEBRUARY, 1889. 2s. 6d. 


This day is published, THIRD EDITION. 


THOTH: a Romance. Third Edition, 


crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“The beauty of ‘Thoth’ is that you never have the faintest idea what will 
happen next. This is the glory of romance, to keep up the reader’s curiosity 
from page to page...... The style is very happy; it is simple, level, and somewhat 
antique...... The central and vivifying idea is, to us, absulutely novel.”’—Saturday 
Review, 





NEW EDITION, with PORTRAIT. 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Gill 


Burton, Author of “‘ A Histwry of Seotland,’’ “The Scot Abroad,” “ The 
Reign of Queen Anne,” &. New Edition, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. [Neat week, 


This day is published. 


BODY and SOUL. A Romance in Tran- 


scendental Pathology. By Freperick Noet Patron. Crown 8vo, ls. 


Just published. 


The SCOT in ULSTER. The Story of the 


Scottish Settlement in Ulster. By Joun Harrison. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ He has written a narrative as brightly interesting as it is solidly instructive. 
aaaaes He has done a piece of good work in a very thorough manner, and with a 
literary success that deserves acknowledgment.’’—Scotsman. 

‘* Brimfal of interest, while the style is such for vivacity and freshness that 
the little book cannot fail to be attractive to many readers throughont Scotland 
and Ireland,”—Belfast Northern Whig, 


This day is published, FOURTH EDITION. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” ‘* Zoroaster,” &c. Fourth Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 
‘** Saracinesca ’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon any of the 
author’s previous works,”—Academy. 
“It is a book of which even the greatest masters of fiction might with reason 
have been proud.” —Pictorial World. 
** Clever, striking, interesting.’’—Spectator. 
“The book is something more than a clever novel; it is a literary success,”— 
Vanity Fair, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. 


B. Watrorp, Author of “‘ Troublesome Daughters,” “ Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,” ‘“‘ Pauline,” ‘ Cousins,’ ‘The Baby’s Grandmother,’ &. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“There is much that is unusually clever in the story...... The happiest idea in 
the entire book is that of bringing out the innate nobility of the discarded lover’s 
nature under the influence of his disappointment. This is done with skill and 
feeling, and is the master-stroke of a well-written and absorbing story.”—Morniig 
Post. 

“A masterpiece in the way of light, and yet serious, fiction.” —Guardian, 


LADY BLUEBEARD: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Zit and Xoe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 

“There is cleverness enough in ‘ Lady Bluebeard’ to supply Mr. Mudie’s whole 
shop for a year; cleverness of all sorts, wit and humour and tenderness.” — World, 

** Discursive, brilliant, and fantastic ’’*—Morning Po-t. 

** Abounds in sparkling and witty dialogue, and really brilliant description of 
Oriental life and customs. It is written in an easy and gracefal style.’’—Standard. 

“Fall of intellectual sweetmeats, it will be sufficient to interest the most 
hypochondriacal of mortals.’’—Academy, 

*** Lady Bluebeard’ is a brilliant tour de force.”—Atheneum. 


The OUTCASTS; or, Certain Passages in 


the Life of a Clergyman. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 

“A work of genius......It is long since we have come across anything more 
arresting both as a mere picture and as a dramatic situation, than the conversa- 
tion in the dingy London room.”—Spectator. 

“*The Outcasts’ is intensely interesting.”—Times. 

**Kach scene is vigorous and interesting in itself, and the characters are 
admirably drawn.”—IlUustrated London News, 
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MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM 
CRITICALLY CONSIDERED. By 8. W. Korttz, Ph.D , Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin, &. 
8vo, 15s. 


WALES and the WELSH CHURCH. 


Papers by Henry T. Epwarps, M.A., late Dean of Bangor. 
With a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of the Author. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 
Selected and Arranged by E. W. Howson, M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. E. C. Wextpon, M.A., Head 
Master of Harrow School. 16mo, 23. 


SHAKSPEARE’S KING HENRY IV., Part I. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by OLIVER ELTON, 
late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Forming a new 
volume of the “Falcon” Edition of the Plays of Shakspeare. 
Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN. 
With Notes. By W.R. Incr, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and H. MacnaGuTen, B.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


For Junior and Middle Forms of Schools. By C. G. Grpp, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College, and A. E. Harau, 
M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi and Wadham Colleges. 576 pages. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

‘* A very slight examination of the work is necessary to show that it is one of 
the best school dictionaries ever put together It is in every respect an 
admirable dictionary, and every schoolboy ought to have it.””—Scotsman, 

“A perfect thesaurus of all needful lexicographical learning The book isa 
model of accuracy and good sense, and a marvel of cheapness......Most creditable 
alike to its authors and its producers.”—Scots Observer. 

‘This is quite the dictionary to place in the hands of the junior boys in our 
schools.,.... How such an excellent book has been got up at the price seems to us 
marvellous,’’—Schoolmaster, 

“*A very useful school dictionary.”’ —Educational Times. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Book X. 


Edited, as an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s Philosophy, by 
B. D. Turner, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Marlborongh College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY. 


Victoria: 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of “ A History 
of England.” By the Rev. J. Franck Bricut, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford ; late Master of the Modern School in 
Marlborough College. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 63. 

‘* So clear, judicial, and painstaking a statement of the events, the efforts, and 
the ideas which have moulded the England of our day cannot but increase the 
reputation which his three previous volumes have already gained for Dr. Bright.” 
—Atheneum, 

“ A clear and well-arranged record of the political and social progress of the 
Kingdom from the accession of Queen Victoria down to the Liberal Victory at the 
General Election of April, 1880,”"’—Journal of Education, 

“ TLe narrative is full, clear, and interesting, as in the former volumes of the 
work, It makes an excellent school history.”—Scotsman. 

“It is the completest and best written history of the present reign that has yet 
appeared.”’—Literary World. 

“A powerful and concise summary of the events of the last half-century.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. 


A Story of Wallingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. By the 
Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Vicar of Cholsey, Berks, and Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society; Author of the “Chronicles of 
Escendune,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The GREAT COMMISSION. 


Twelve Addresses on the Ordinal. By JAMEs RussELL Woop¥orp, 
D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Ordinations of his Episcopate, by HERBERT MorTIMER 
Luckock, D.D., one of his Examining Chaplains. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ We heartily commend to our readers these beautiful addresses. Dr. Luckock 
has rendered a real service tothe Church by his carein editing them.”’—Guardian. 
**It must be needless to commend this book with all earnestnsss to our clerical 
readers. Itis eminently one which any recently ordained priest should habitually 
keep near at hand.”"—Church Quarterly Review, 
** A solid contribution to Pastoral Theology.”—Literary Churchman. 
**Canon Luckock has done a real service to the Church by the publication of 


= = to which he has prefixed a very interesting Introduction.”’— 
Thurch Bells. 





ADVENT in ST. PAUL'S. 
Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two Comings of Our Lorg 
H. P. Lippow, D.D., D.C.L., Canon Residentiary and Chana 


Ne) 
St. Paul’s. 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 5s. Sold Separately, aa 


| ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


By Cuarues Gor, M.A., Principal of the Pusey Hongo: Pally 
me ee ’ 
of Trinity College, Oxford ; and Examining Chaplain to the ried 
Bishop of Lincoln. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 64, 
“*Mr. Gore’s smail book is a pulverising reply to Mr. Rivi Y 
Authority Carefully and temperately written, but not leach ien t bend 
of Mr. Rivington’s quasi-arguments holding together.”’— Church Times, nena 
“ Not only does Mr. Gore answer fully and fairly every one of the oy. 
superficial arguments that form the ‘stock in trade’ of the peda da 
proselytiser, but he conveys incidentally a large amount of knowledge on tae 
gical and Church topics......Mr. Gore’s treatment of definite points at — 
simple, brief, and yet exhaustive ; to the ordinary common-sense of the la: he 
his arguments will be absolutely conclusive.’’—Scottish Churchman, yun 


The FAITH of the GOSPEL. 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By ARTHUR James Masoy 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Second 
Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 64.; also, a Large-Paper 
Edition for Marginal Notes, 4to, 12s. 64. 
‘* We shall not be far wrong in saying that this volume will prove one of the 
most useful books that have ever passed through our hands,”—Church Times, 


“It is meant to furnish for Christianity that which nearly evary scien 
possesses—a convenient handbook in which the first principles of the subject ar 
stated with sufficient fullness to place it well before the mind of an intelligent 
reader, and with enough of proof to recommend it to his acceptance.”—Churoh 
Quarterly Review. 


“ An able and honest attempt to exhibit a Christian philosophy from i 
orthodox point of view.”—Saturday Review. . ead — 


“ This is an attempt to provide a Sum of Christian Doctrine in a brief and clear 
manner, and as such deserves our praise.” —Literary Churchman, 


LAST WORDS to GIRLS on LIFE in 
SCHOOL and AFTER SCHOOL. By Mrs. Wittiam Garey, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Nothing could be more admirable in its way than the advice given by Mrs, 

Grey in her farewell volume,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Tt addresses the private ear of young girls with plain and sensible counsel as 
to their education of themselves in and out of school.”’—Scotsman, 


“A book of excellent counsels on many subjects, addressed to girls and young 
women of the educated classes.”"—Church Bells, 


“Tt abounds in both excellent advice and kindly sympathy with school-girls. 
The arguments are effectively and carefully presented.’’—Eastern Courier, 


* A little volume of admizable precepts and wise counsol.”—Saturday Review, 


The LIGHT of LIFE. 


Sermons preached on Various Occasions. By W. J. Knox 
LirtLe, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of 
Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘This volume of sermons is marked by Canon Knox Little’s usnal eloquence 
and power of graphic description.” —Guardian, 

“*Qur readers will welcome a new volume of sermons from that most eloquent 
and striking of pulpit orators, Canon Knox Little. Like tho volumes that have 
preceded it, the present one is full of a rich, ornate rhetoric, and tender, loving 
thoughts. It will do one good to take up these discourses, moving as they doin 
a high plane of passionate devotion.”—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

“‘ The spiritual and practical truths are enforced with a beanty, an earnestnest, 
a directness which make these sermons models of pulpit eloquence,”—Literary 
Churchman. 

“They are written in earnest and eloquent language, and in a hopeful and 
encouraging strain.’”’—Morning Post, 


The HALLOWING of WORK. 


Addresses given at Eton. By Francis Pacer, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and sometime Vicar of Bromagrove. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 

‘* The addresses have all the charm of style, and delicacy of touch, and clearness 
of moral insight which we have now come tv expect from Dr. Paget.”—Guardian, 

“ The discourses are marked by a simplicity of expression and singleness of 

i which at once attract and retain the attention of the reader.”—Morning 

‘ost. 

**Tt is, we need scarcely say, a very charming volume......Like everything else 
which Dr, Paget writes, it is full of a tender grace, a keenness of insight, a width 
of sympathy, a depth of culture, and a gentloness of spirit which will always 
secure to him an unique — in the preacher’s pulpit or the professors 
chair.”—Church Quarterly Review. 

‘* There is a tenderness, and at the same time a fruitfulness, in these discourses 
that mast tell with power on all whe carefully read them, They are full of wise 
and deep thoughts,”—Ivish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Paritaa 
Innovations—The Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settle 
ment. With Appendices. By Hersert Mortimer Lvckock, 
D.D., Canon of Ely. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 





RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 








Lonxpon: Printed by Joun CaMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srectator ” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street,'Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 9th, 1859, 
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